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PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 
I. 


WE have more reason to examine the relation of philosophy 
to life than the relation of other sciences to life, because philos- 
ophy is specially occupied with questions which have direct 
reference to life, or which are on the boundary line between 
the life of thought and the other forms of life. Philosophical 
problems concern the nature, conditions and limits of knowl- 
edge, the nature and worth of evidence, and the principles 
which underlie our valuation of human actions and institutions. 
It is the task of philosophy to bring together all the facts which 
can throw light on these questions and to use them for the pur- 
pose of gaining a definite point of view with respect to the 
fundamental problems of life and reality. Philosophy is a dis- 
tinctive form of mental life which reacts on the other forms of 
mental life. The philosophy of the Vedanta has had great 
influence on mental development in India; Platonism has acted 
powerfully on the development of the Christian Church; and 
in the past century the thought of Spinoza and Kant, of Hume 
and Comte have had a great influence even on those who cher- 
ished the belief that they were beyond the reach of philosophi- 
cal influences. Philosophy has a function to perform, without 
which the mental life would be deprived of clearness and 
depth. To accomplish its task, philosophy ought to be free and 
unhampered. Thought is an element of life which throws 
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light on the other elements, and these other elements have no 
right to dictate to thought on the ground that they alone con- 
stitute “life.” The materials which thought requires for work- 
ing out its problems must be discovered by thought itself. Only 
with the help of thought is it possible to distinguish between 
real experience and mere ideas or illusions. Philosophy is 
nothing but an endeavor to attain the clearest possible concep- 
tion of our place in the system of things. 

It is difficult, however, to reach this stage of clear conscious- 
ness. Behind our clearest consciousness there are always un- 
conscious tendencies and dispositions, which can perhaps be 
recognized later on, but which for long periods of time can 
function as latent coefficients. Our consciousness works itself 
out of a dark chaos, and its sporadic elements are combined 
through an involuntary synthetical process. Our clearest 
thinking has, therefore, its heel of Achilles, namely, that point 
where the unconscious and involuntary forces are at work. 
This heel of Achilles can be discovered later on, and thought 
can perhaps avoid being wounded again at this point. When 
Thetis immersed her son in fire to make him invulnerable, she 
grasped him by the heel ; she was not clever enough to immerse 
him twice and to grasp the other heel the second time. Philos- 
ophy acquires this cleverness in proportion to the degree in 
which she emancipates herself from dogmatism. Every philos- 
ophical work makes use of certain presuppositions, of which the 
philosophers cannot be completely conscious, which are effects 
of the dependence in which thought, despite all its energy, ever 
stands to the other sides of life. But subsequent thought can 
draw such presuppositions to the light, and in this consists the 
progress of philosophy. Achilles must always be made invul- 
nerable again, because new struggles always arise, and there 
is always a heel of Achilles as long as life and development 
are going on. The philosopher cannot avoid being a child of 
his time and his nation. In his most independent moments 
he is often guided by an endeavor to find expression for pecu- 
liarities and tendencies of which he is not conscious, just be- 
cause they are so intimately one with his own self. In this 
respect philosophy stands in a passive or receptive relation to 
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the other sides of mental life. Philosophical ideas, however 
carefully they may have been worked out, are in this respect to 
be considered as symptoms or symbols. The Platonic doctrine 
of ideas stands above the darkness and restlessness of the world 
of experience, as Olympus in its eternal splendor stands above 
the struggles and changes of the life of mortals; and in Kant’s 
“Kritik der reinen Vernunft,” as in Goethe’s “Faust,” the last 
word is eternal striving. What myth and poetry express in 
the form of images, philosophy expresses in the form of ideas 
or concepts. It is the task of critical philosophy to define 
the boundary between thought and poetry. 

Philosophy stands, then, in a double relation to life: in an 
active relation in so far as it is the conscious working out of 
problems; in a passive relation so far as it is an involuntary 
symbolizing of unconscious tendencies and dispositions. Both 
sides have their value, and both are always present when the 
work of philosophy is done on a grand scale. The last cen- 
tury has especially accentuated the historical and psychological 
dependence of the life of thought on the other forms of life. 
Both Romanticism and Positivism have, each in its own way, 
maintained this point of view. J. G. Fichte, the founder of 
the philosophy of Romanticism, declared that the personality 
of the philosopher decided the choice of the principle on which 
his general view of the world depends. Your philosophy de- 
pends on what sort of man you are! Hegel develops this point 
of view further in his obscure but profound “Phaenomenologie 
des Geistes,” in which he attempts to prove that the nature, 
degree and direction of thought are determined by the stage 
which has been reached in the development of the mental life. 
Comte’s doctrine of the three stages implies that the methods 
and results of knowledge differ according to the degree of hu- 
man and social development. At the “theological” stage, other 
explanations of phenomena satisfy the endeavor to understand 
than at the “metaphysical” ; and the “positive’’ stage, the stage 
of modern experimental science, puts questions and requires an- 
swers in accordance with principles which are different from 
those of the two earlier stages. What at one stage is a good an- 
swer, is no answer at the other stages. The dependence of 
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problems, methods and results on the mental and social devel- 
opment, is expressed in the most general way by the philosophy 
of evolution; for, in the light of evolutionary principles, all 
knowledge is seen to be determined by the struggle for life and 
the necessity for adaptation. 

That this relation between thought and life is so clearly rec- 
ognized by philosophy indicates that a great advance has been 
made. But this point of view raises several new questions 
which I shall try to answer. 


II. 


The philosopher is in the first place a logician. Philosophy 
has even been defined as the science of knowledge. This defini- 
tion is not sufficient, but it emphasizes a feature of prime im- 
portance. An investigation of the nature and origin of our 
concepts, judgments, and inferences, and of their connection 
with the nature and mode of action of our consciousness, is al- 
ways of capital importance for philosophy. It is the task of 
the logician to tell us what it is to understand. What are the 
conditions of a complete understanding, and can we have such 
an understanding? The endeavor to understand leads to the 
development of concepts, judgments, and inferences. When we 
try to understand a thing, we translate it into the forms of our 
concepts, judgments, and inferences, and we form on the basis 
of experience a system of thoughts as coherent and continuous 
as possible. But with what right do we thus translate the con- 
tents of reality, which we have not produced, into the forms 
of our thought? If reality were intelligible (7. e. rational) 
through and through, all its contents could be represented 
as a great system of concepts, judgments, and inferences, and 
every event in the world could be placed in the same relation to 
other events as the conclusion to its premises. In every field, 
human thought works unweariedly to reduce the contents of 
reality, through observation and analysis, to such simple points 
of view that a pure logical continuity can be established. But 
the great question is: Can all the content of reality be in this 
manner translated into the forms of thought? The content and 
qualitative distinctions of reality, however, would not be com- 
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pletely characterized, even if a pure logical formulation of 
reality as a whole were possible. We could then only say, that 
existence can be perceived or understood, as if its states and 
events were related one to another as the premises are related 
to the conclusion, or vice versa. The states and the event con- 
tain always more than the purely logical relations, in accord- 
ance with which they can be arranged in our understanding. 
Their special qualities are not explained, because we can point 
out their exact relations to other qualities. At any rate, the 
great difference between a series of thoughts and a series of 
states and events still remains: every element of a series of 
thoughts stands in relation to the next only as reason to conse- 
quent, but every element in the series of states or events stands 
in relation to the next, not only as reason to consequent, but 
also as cause to effect. The event which we call cause pre- 
cedes in time the event which we call effect. The relation of 
time is here of capital importance. But in the series of logical 
thoughts the consequent is given, when we have the premises 
—though we perhaps need a long time to discover it. In pure 
logic the relation of time is of no import. But, in existence, 
something happens. There is here a “no more” and a “not 
yet.” There is a contrast between memory and expectation, 
and the great problem is, with what right do we base our ex- 
pectation on our memories, and how far can such expectations 
be verified by future events. 

As a logician, the philosopher has only one mental want, the 
desire to understand. It is his task to mark out the boundary 
between the intelligible and the unintelligible. But there are 
other mental wants besides the wish to understand, and it is 
a part of the philosopher’s task to investigate these other wants 
and their relation to the purely intellectual want. The philos- 
opher ought to be a psychologist also, not merely a logician. 
All understanding is an utterance of the personal life, whose 
manifold forms and stages the psychologist ought to follow 
step by step, from the most elementary stage to the highest. 
The philosopher is here an observer and should employ an art 
of description, which sometimes presupposes the talent of the 
poet, sometimes those of the experimentalist. The manifold, 
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free and often mysterious variations of mental phenomena 
must be studied in many different ways. And observation and 
description are only the first stages. Explanation, the pointing 
out of the causal relation of mental life, is the main task. The 
philosopher has here the most direct and immediate example 
of a content of existence which cannot be completely and ex- 
haustively represented in purely logical forms. And yet such 
a representation is the ideal of the psychologist. He seeks a 
continuity of mental development which can make it possible 
to perceive mental states or events as related one to another as 
premises to conclusions. But his own immediate experience 
teaches him that the real states of mental life are not com- 
pletely characterized in this way. 

Both as a psychologist and as a logician the philosopher finds 
himself at last confronted with the metaphysical problem, the 
problem of the innermost nature and essence of reality. The 
manner in which this problem is treated, must essentially de- 
pend on the results to which the discussion of the problem of 
knowledge has led, and on the view which Psychology has 
formed of the nature of mental life and its relations to the 
other sides of existence. And if one completely eliminates 
the metaphysical problem, one must justify this by arguments 
which are furnished by Logic and Psychology. In this con- 
nection it is of special interest for us to see wherein the im- 
portance of metaphysical discussions and hypotheses consists. 

A metaphysical hypothesis can give us an ideal or a prin- 
ciple, a leading thought, which carries us on to larger ques- 
tions and problems, where an anxious restriction to single 
present experiences would suspend the labor of thought. It 
gives us a wider point of view from which special questions 
can be treated, and is in this way of importance for the whole 
scientific domain. 

But its main importance depends on the account of our 
whole intellectual situation which it endeavors to give. Ina 
metaphysical hypothesis we follow a line of thought to its 
logical conclusion and render explicit all its implications. We 
wish to see in what direction the scientific principles and results 
lead, if we consider them as complete expressions of reality. 
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The history of thought exhibits a struggle between a certain 
number of hypotheses or systems. But these are not the same 
at every time. Certain metaphysical possibilities can be elimi- 
nated, for experience mav show that they are not tenable or not 
necessary. Other possibilities can take their places, or older 
hypotheses can berecast in such away that they are in harmony 
with the claims of new experiences. Perhaps this is an eternal 
war. But then it is important to be clear about the object of 
the war and about the manner in which the war is to be waged. 

The individuality of the philosopher, his personal equation, 
must inevitably have a great influence in that undefined region 
where metaphysical hypotheses live and move, and where 
thought and poetry are often insensibly blended. It is import- 
ant to bear this in mind in view of the human propensity to 
dogmatism, that is, the tendency to regard one’s own presuppo- 
sition as the only one possible. But the influence of the personal 
factor has not this effect, that the attempt to build a world of 
thought at the boundary of our exact knowledge is useless or 
impossible. This attempt has its worth, if it is carried cn with 
critical power and with a deep apprehension of the kernel of the 
problem. A shortsighted scepticism has no more right on its 
side than a shortsighted dogmatism, and is equally hostile to 
clearness and depth of mental life. Neither new doubt nor old 
dogmas ought to prevent us from looking freely around, even 
when we have arrived at the boundary of exact knowl- 
edge. The world of thought, which we here build, ought to be 
brought into harmony with the methods and results of science. 
In the long run, a conflict between the consequences of science 
and the claims of personal life is impossible. There is one 
thing which is generally overlooked, when the relation between 
science and belief is discussed. Scientific research is no purely 
impersonal affair. A personal want, one of the necessities of 
mental life, reveals itself in the endeavor to find continuity 
in the life of nature and of mind. The involuntary striving of 
our mind to maintain its continuity under all variations and 
to unite all its elements as closely as possible is the ultimate 
explanation of that unweariedness with which the causes of 
events are sought at all stages of mental development. The 
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more we can conceive each new experience as a continuation 
of earlier experiences, the better this want is satisfied. The de- 
sire to find natural causes (verae causae), that is, causes which 
are experienced in the same way as the effects, is, therefore, 
not merely thrust upon the mind from without, but has its 
source in the innermost nature of our mental life. There is 
analogy, and more than analogy, between thought and char- 
acter : both demand continuity and coherence, and both are an- 
tagonistic to the sporadic, the isolated and the fragmentary. 
Only by this consideration can we explain the deep joy which 
arises, when the work of thought advances and a clear under- 
standing is won. 


ITT. 


Philosophy is not only Logic and Psychology; it is also 
Ethics. Its task is not only to construct a series of pure 
thoughts and discover a series of causes, but also to test values, 
to make a systematic valuation of human qualities, actions and 
institutions. All valuation is in the end determined by a funda- 
mental value, an immediate value, on which all other values de- 
pend. Man endeavors to retain what to him has immediate 
value, that is, what convevs an immediate satisfaction, and, if 
he cannot immediately retain or attain it, he will seek means 
to realize it. The ends which man seeks to realize are deter- 
mined by that which has for him immediate value, and the ends 
in turn determine the norms or standards which he applies in 
his valuation of qualities, actions and institutions. The concepts 
of value, end and norm lie in one series. From a given funda- 
mental value thought can progress with logical necessity, if it 
has at its command experience enough to discover the influence 
of a quality, an action or an institution on human life. The 
question it has to solve is whether the quality, action or insti- 
tution lies in a causal series, which leads in the direction of the 
realization of the fundamental value. 

Ethical thought is, then, only a special application of logical 
and psychological thought. The relation of end and means is 
not, properly speaking, different from the relations of reason 
and consequent and of cause and effect. The value of the end 
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is the reason of the value of the means, and the means is the 
cause of the realization of the end. He who has an end in view. 
because something has an immediate value for him, cannot, 
without self-contradiction, omit to choose the means which are 
necessary for the realization of the end. These means must 
for him have a mediate value. We endeavor—often uncon- 
sciously or involuntarily—to maintain all that has value for 
us, and this is expressed in our estimate of the qualities, actions 
and institutions, which can be ways and means to the mainte- 
nance of that which possesses value. The endeavor to main- 
tain what has value is most successful, if the very endeavor to 
find such means and ways—and if even these means and ways 
themselves—have immediate value for us. The distance be- 
tween value and norm, and between ends and means is then as 
small as possible. 

It is not superfluous to accentuate this inner connection be- 
tween Ethics, Logic and Psychology, because the prejudice 
has not yet disappeared, that when we enter the region of 
ethics we must leave behind our usual methods of thought and 
research. The peculiarity of ethical thought is simply the 
introduction of the concept of fundamental value as deter- 
mining the processes of reasoning. No other special laws or 
principles are necessary. The difficulties of ethics arise partly 
from the imperfection of our psychological and sociological 
knowledge, partly from the fact that not all men acknowledge 
the same fundamental value. The discussion of fundamental 
values carries us to the centre of the problem of ethics. Later 
on we shall come back to discuss the point of view which must 
be adopted when our argument forces to the front this aues- 
tion in regard to fundamental values. 

IV. 

As a logician, as a psychologist and as a moralist, the philos- 
opher meets difficulties which are determined by the conditions 
and limits of our knowledge. 

We have already seen, that reality cannot be completely ex- 
pressed in a logical system, the most perfect form of under- 
standing we have. Exact science approximates to the logical 
ideal, in proportion as measuring and calculation take the 
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place of mere observation and description, so that the laws of 
events can be reduced to a series of equations. But even if 
such a reduction of qualitative differences to quantitative differ- 
ences could be carried through in all domains, the difference 
between logical form and real content would still remain. The 
real and qualitative content must be taken as merely given and 
could not be deduced from the logical form, despite the fact 
that it can be expressed in this form. The real content is 
richer than the logical form. There is an irrational (in the 
mathematical sense of “irrational’’) relation between the form 
and the content of our knowledge. Thought is a part of 
reality, and we use this part as a form in which all reality 
is to be expressed. But this task cannot be completely ac- 
complished, because we always seek and find new content, 
which we cannot deduce from the pure forms. We cannot 
be sure that future contents can be expressed in these forms, 
even if the past content could be so expressed. 

It was this irrational relation between the form and the con- 
tent of knowledge which Kant rather unfortunately expressed 
in the much disputed concept “thing-in-self.”” This concept, in 
the form which Kant gives it, cannot be legitimately retained. 
But as an expression of the irrational relation between the 
form and the content of our knowledge it cannot disappear 
from philosophy. However it may be concealed, it will always 
reappear in one corner or another in every philosophical sys- 
tem. It expresses the fact that we cannot prove the rationality 
of real existence. The imposing structure on which science 
prides itself was perhaps only possible because reality in a long 
course of time has, so to speak, only turned its rational side to- 
ward us. If it one day or other should turn one of its other 
sides towards us, it would be quite impossible for us to build a 
continuous and coherent thought-series which could be applied 
to it. The logical ice-period of reality would then begin. 

But there is also another way in which light can be thrown 
on the irrational possibilities, which every thorough-going 
discussion of the problem of knowledge discovers. All science 
is a product of life; it springs from man’s need of finding his 
bearings in the world of reality. Truth is to this extent a 
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product of will; it is the rule and the norm which the will has 
found to be necessary, if its aim is to be reached. But can 
the will not emancipate itself from this its own product? Are 
there not higher ideals than that of the understanding? Such 
questions arise, because the truth we have, always depends on 
our stage of life and development. A new truth is necessary, 
when a new stage of life is reached. Even the most exact 
science which we now have, corresponds to a certain stage of 
life whose time shall one day or other pass away. This is a 
consequence of the fact that all knowledge is won through in- 
terpretation of our experiences. 

The breach of continuity, which a new stage of life condi- 
tions, is but temporary. Thought will soon begin to seek an 
unbroken connection between the new stage and the earlier 
stages. Every new religion endeavors to consider the earlier 
religions as preparatory stages in relation to itself. And sci- 
entific research seeks by means of biological, psychological 
and historical methods to discover the steps by which a transi- 
tion is made from one form of life to another. We seek to as- 
certain the transitional forms between the knowledge of ani- 
mals and that of men, between the ideas of savages and Greek 
science, between Greek science and modern science. This 
method Hegel, Comte and Spencer applied, each in his own 
manner, to show the dependence of knowledge on the particular 
stage of life which is reached at the time. When it is no longer 
possible to find a continuity within science, thought makes a re- 
gress and looks for a greater continuity, within which the con- 
nection between the different systems of knowledge can be 
found. 

This has a special application to ethical knowledge. In 
Ethics, the concept of value or end is fundamental. Every 
ethical system is based on a certain fundamental value. But 
what value shall then be chosen to determine all norms and 
standards? There is a possibility for as many ethical systems 
as there are values or ends, on which a thorough-going valua- 
tion of human qualities, actions and institutions can be found- 
ed. But no purely intellectual path leads from one funda- 
mental value to another. This transition is effected by means 
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of a psychological and historical process, which may be long 
and complicated, presupposing many metamorphoses and 
transpositions. Ethics—like the theory of knowledge—must 
here have recourse to Biology, Psychology and Sociology. 
Some moral philosophers have thought that this conse- 
quence could be avoided and the objectivity of Ethics main- 
tained, if we defined Ethics as the doctrine of the necessary 
claims which society makes on individuals. But this is an 
illusory expedient. The question is, whether the individual 
recognizes the claims of society. If he has power, sagacity 
and consistency of aim, he can try to make himself (or his 
special interests) the absolute centrum, the highest end. He 
is then not imposed on by the talk about “the necessary life- 
conditions of society.” He can perhaps be compelled to see 
that prudence requires him to accommodate himself to these 
conditions; but he does not thereby acknowledge that the 
claims of society are just and good. Such acknowledgment 
is only possible, if the maintenance and development of society 
have an immediate value for him. And, it is not by pure 
reasoning that he discovers the value of society. We come 
here again to the different stages of life: what is ethically 
valid at one stage need not be valid at another stage. The 
significance of ethical thought lies in the fact, that it enables 
us to draw all the consequences of the values which are funda- 
mental at a given stage of life; but it is not able to carry us 
directly and definitely from one stage of life to another.* * 
That continuity which Ethics does not give, because the 
fundamental values are not the same in all stages, can be 
gained in another form by studying the origin, development 
and disappearance of values with the help of Biology, Psy- 
chology and Sociology. The history of values can have con- 
tinuity, though the ethical systems, which are projections from 
the different stages of life, are discordant in their principles. 
But the difficulty appears again in a new form. Biology, 
Psychology and Sociology are species of knowledge, and as 





*Cf. my paper, “The Law of Relativity in Ethics,” in the first number 
of this Journat (October, 1890). 
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such they presuppose basal scientific principles and depend 
consequently on a given stage of life. The science of a par- 
ticular stage of life itself depends upon the stage at which it 
appears. This circle, however, does not imply that the point 
of view here maintained is fallacious. We have here only a 
relation of reciprocity: knowledge depends on life, and the 
conception of this life depends on our knowledge; if life de- 
velops to new stages, our knowledge and particularly our con- 
ception of life and of the stages of life will develop in conse- 
quence thereof. The irrationality in the relation between 
thought and reality does not exclude the possibility of pro- 
gress; it is on the contrary this irrationality which makes the 
progress possible. 


V. 


An important problem still remains. As logicians we work 
with the concepts of reason and consequent, as psychologists 
we work with the concepts of cause and effect, and as moral 
philosophers we work with the concepts of end and means. 
But these different points of view cannot be absolutely diverg- 
ent. They must all have their place in our definitive concep- 
tion of reality. One or another of them has generally prevailed 
in metaphysical systems. Reality has been conceived as a logi- 
cal system, or as a great mechanism, or as an empire of values. 

Is it possible to unite all these points of view in one concep- 
tion? 

We stand here before the great, perhaps eternal, struggle 
between the world-conceptions. This struggle has philosophical 
interest, only if it is carried on by means of clear and pre- 
cise reasoning on the facts of experience which scientific ob- 
servation discloses. Science, philosophy and religion here 
come in contact with one another. It is the task of the philos-_ 
ophy of religion to examine the conditions and the signif- 
icance of this frontier war. “ied 

The historical development of metaphysical and religious 
problems seems to show that the time for both religious and 
anti-religious dogmatism is past. No dogma, that is, no idea- 
which directly or indirectly has its origin in religious feeling, 
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can explain the world for us, either as a whole or in detail. 
There are gaps in our scientific knowledge, but they cannot 
be filled up by invoking the aid of such entities as gods or 
souls. Such a gap is an unsolved problem, nothing more or 
less. But even if the gaps were filled by the help of scientific 
method, the whole content of existence would not be included 
in any logical or causal system. It is, no doubt, an important 
fact, that the states and events of real existence to a great ex- 
tent can be calculated and foretold by means of laws which our 
research can discover. In monistic systems this point is special- 
ly emphasized. All understanding presupposes unity and con- 
tinuity in the real, and as reality is intelligible in a high de- 
gree, it is inferred that unity and continuity belong to its 
innermost essence. But as the recognition of the irrational 
relation between thought and reality seems, as we have seen, 
to be forced on us as the unavoidable result of a thorough- 
going theory of knowlecge, no monism can be anything more 
than a speculative hypothesis. Perhaps the term “Critical 
Monism” expresses passably our position in this respect. 

We have here only applied logical and causal categories. 
As a logical and causal system, reality remains unaltered, what- 
ever the fate of the values may be. Our scientific understand- 
ing of reality is independent of the results of valuation. 

But the fact remains that we in our personal and practical 
life work with the concepts of value and end. The fact that 
experience leads us to form these concepts ought to be taken 
into consideration, when we construct our definitive view of 
reality. Here, as in the case of knowledge, one part of exist- 
ence gives rise to a judgment on existence as a whole. Religious 
judgments are determined by man’s experience of the relation 
between value and reality. Religious belief is a firm con- 
viction that the really valuable shall persist, though it must 
undergo many great metamorphoses and transformations. The 
differences between religious standpoints depend partly on the 
values which are recognized, partly on the stages of knowl- 
edge which are reached, partly on the different experiences in 
regard to the relation between the values and reality. Here 
are causes enough for conflict. And as the values, reality, and 
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the relation between them, are in perpetual development, this 
conflict shall again and again assume new forms. 

The proper task of the philosophy of religion is to examine 
the psychological possibility of uniting the belief in the persist- 
ence of value with the scientific understanding of reality, 
and with the ethical activity in discovering and produc- 
ing values. Philosophy cannot produce belief. Belief is 
not excogitated, or constructed, but grows out of life. But 
though it is no product of philosophy, it is something which 
philosophy must deal with. Philosophy examines its psychol- 
ogical possibility, its ethical import and its epistemological 
validity. In this last respect the problem is to draw the line 
between thought and poetry. 

The highest is perhaps only accessible to us in the form of 
poetry, and a poetry of life, in which the deepest experiences 
of personal human life are expressed, will more and more 
satisfy the want, which before could only be satisfied by myth 
and dogma. Then Goethe shall be in the right. 

Und deines Geistes héchster Feuerflug 
Hat schon am Gleichniss, hat am Bild genug! 

If life conserves its health and energy during the advancing 
division of labor within the mental world, there ought to be 
a new concentration of mental forces. Otherwise the old values 
will perish without equivalents. The production of such new 
forms of concentration must be the work of great personali- 
ties, who unite in themselves the gifts of poets, thinkers and 
prophets in effective harmony. In comparison with this, phil- 
osophizing is a specialized and one-sided form of activity; but 
it can indirectly and in a circuitous way contribute to the great 
work of concentration, which can have as its fruit a new stage 
of life. 

. HarALD HOFFDING. 
CopENHAGEN. 
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THE MORALITY OF PRIVATE AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACTION. 


It is often impressed upon us by philosophical writers that 
it is an unwarranted proceeding to apply such terms as “rob- 
bery,” “theft,” etc., to the conduct of nations, because the ac- 
tions which are so stigmatized are the actions of States, and 
therefore do not fall under the same category as actions which 
are offences against private morality. The warning thus con- 
veyed, however, is not intended as a rule to lead us to conclude 
that the actions of nations have nothing to do with morality; 
it is a caution that we are not to identify carelessly public and 
private spheres of action; and, leaving, as it does, a connection 
remaining between the individual’s conduct and the conduct of 
the State, it suggests some interesting questions, which we 
propose to consider briefly. 

The State’s acts are public acts. Therefore, to take the 
most obvious point first, it may be at once admitted that they 
are never fully and satisfactorily criminal, and that crime is 
too forcible a term to be used in a loose and hap-hazard way. 
But, it may be suggested, are these acts not sometimes crim- 
inal, if not in the primary sense of the term, yet in their own 
peculiar sphere—the sphere of international relations? Prob- 
ably not; at least, if we judge by results. There does not exist 
amongst the body of international units any machinery for 
systematically condemning the international wrong-doer and 
visiting him with punishment accordingly. Of course, to a 
certain extent we can see, or we imagine that we can see a 
rough sort of penal justice being administered in international 
affairs. There comes a time when a nation’s power for 
wrong-doing must be treated severely by other surrounding 
States. But this, as a source of punishment, is a vague and 
erratic one: and there is no criminal system which warrants 
us in speaking with boldness of international crimes. It may 
be urged, indeed, that such a system ought to exist, although 
it is not yet in being, and that in stigmatizing such offences as 
crimes we are endeavoring to bring the gravity of them home 
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to the popular mind. On the other hand, it may be retorted 
that the use of criminal terms tends towards confusion and 
encourages exaggeration: and this seems to be the sound con- 
clusion. 

But the larger question lies behind. It is concerned with all 
the various terms of moral praise and blame which the State 
ordinarily receives, and forces us to consider more particularly 
the State’s external duties and the existence of international 
law. States, it is said, are the “persons” of international law; 
and it is sufficiently clear to everyone that the rules of that 
law are stretched over civilization, that they possess sanctions 
of some sort, and that they do not exist by themselves but are 
connected with a body of vaguer principles, of much signific- 
ance, which for want of a better phrase, we may term inter- 
national morality. The border-line between the two depart- 
ments just mentioned, of course, cannot be accurately dis- 
tinguished in practice; and the laws themselves have not all 
the definiteness which might be desired. At the same time, the 
legal characteristics of the so-called laws demand attention. 
They have been acted on and agreed about as if they were 
laws, till it becomes a question whether, if they were not 
strictly laws to begin with, they have not been made laws now. 
The doctrines of which they treat have been elaborated by a 
course of avowedly legal reasoning. In international con- 
troversies precedents are used in a strictly legal manner; and 
the authority of previous writers is invoked, just as if the 
whole were within the more familiar sphere. Accordingly, the 
rights and duties governed by this law, even if we allow them 
more than their due measure of imperfection, have to be very 
carefully considered; and no view of the State which tempts 
us to ignore them can be accepted as an adequate one. Again, 
let us turn, for a moment, to the moral duties just referred to. 
Such duties on the part of a State embrace some which are 
almost legal in their force. Chief of these is perhaps the duty 
of good faith; while the duty of extraditing criminals, and 
the duty of the State to permit commercial intercourse to be 
maintained with foreign countries, may have their /egai valid- 
ity more plausibly disputed. If, however, we pursue this line 
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of thought, there is clearly unfolded before us a scheme of 
duties which makes the nation in its external aspect the sub- 
ject of a rough network of moral principle somewhat similar 
to that of private morality. The analogy between the State 
and the person is thus forcibly brought home to us. In order to 
show how even those who are very firm in their insistence on 
the “merely analogical” aspect of the case may nevertheless find 
essential uses in the analogy, we may take such a view as the 
following: “The word ‘morality’ ” it has been said, “applied 
to international relations refers properly to the conduct of in- 
dividuals in regard to foreigners, but may be extended by 
analogy to the corporate conduct of the State or the govern- 
ment as representing it. . . . But in the relations of States 
there do arise obligations which are said to be imperfect as 
compared with others which permit their vindication by force.” 
Accordingly, the writer proceeds to draw a line between this 
international morality and the corresponding law, as he con- 
siders the line between ordinary morality and law ought to 
be drawn, by considering whether the spirit of the act or for- 
bearance, or the act or forbearance itself is of more import- 
ance.* This is given merely as an instance of how the an- 
alogy suggests its implications. One step more, and the con- 
venience of describing national sentiment and will emerging 
into act in language borrowed from ordinary morality will 
assert itself imperiously. 

Let us look, for example, at the rights and wrongs of war 
in relation to selfishness. A great deal of ingenuity has been 
expended upon attempts to explain what are the “just causes” 
of war; and though these attempts have not been singularly 
successful, it is a mistake to treat them disparagingly, as they 
have undoubtedly been very useful in rendering more accurate 
our ideas on the whole subject. The central difficulty, how- 
ever, arises from the fact that although we can say with cer- 
tainty that under certain circumstances a breach of the law has 
taken place sufficiently evident and serious to justify war, most 
actual disputes are too complex to be easily treated theoretic- 





*Miller, “Law of Nature and Nations,” pp. 62, 63. 
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ally. They can be connected indeed with the fundamental 
principles of law in some sort of way, but divergence of opin- 
ion on principle or matters of fact in a great mass of cases 
renders the solutions put forward inconclusive. The sort of 
criticism which Dr. Sidgwick has directed against the rules 
of common-sense morality, in short, can in large measure be 
directed against rules indicating just causes of war. They 
either say too little, and are useless, or they say too much, and 
are inaccurate. But, as a primary right of nations on which 
the justification of war has always more or less clearly been 
based, we find the right of self-defence. The right thus 
named may branch out into others; but the theory of war has 
almost always treated it as fundamental. Now self-defence 
is a term borrowed from the sphere of private relations: and 
the State, thus endowed with a self, can at least without ab- 
surdity be stigmatized as selfish when necessity seems so to 
demand. For if it has a self, in fact or in analogy, which it 
can defend, it has also a self, in fact or in analogy, which it 
can aggrandize. The principle cuts both ways. 

Again, we may take the idea of the State’s “Conscience.” 
Here, it may be said, we indulge in a daring metaphor; but 
can we really do without it? Certain it is that those who have 
studied with technical accuracy the history of European in- 
ternational relations, have not been amongst the reformers 
who were eager to reject in toto that humble but significant 
phrase. “In a community as in an individual,” says Hall in 
the preface to the third edition of his “International Law,” 
“passionate excess is followed by a reaction of lassitude and 
to some extent of conscience. On the whole the collective 
seems to exert itself in this way more surely than the indi- 
vidual conscience; and in things within the scope of interna- 
tional law, conscience, if it works less impulsively, can at least 
work more freely than in home affairs. Continuing tempta- 
tion ceases with the war. At any rate it is a matter of ex- 
perience that times in which international law has been ser- 
iously disregarded, have been followed by periods in which 
the European conscience has done penance by putting itself 
under straiter obligations than those which it before acknowl- 
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edged.” We may call this “conscience” or not as we feel in- 
clined; but we must recognize the thing, however we treat the 


name. 

A few other terms may be mentioned. National prejudices 
and jealousies have obviously their bearing on State action. 
In considering their effects on international relations we shall 
find it difficult to substitute for these names more accurate and 
equally significant ones. Dishonesty, in the sense of a want 
of good faith which amounts to trickery, is often found in 
State action, and raises sharply the question of the State’s 
responsibility for its agents, to which we must return. Yet, 
in so far as the nation as a whole approves of such trickery, 
dishonesty has its place here. Justice generally has its legal 
basis, as we have seen. And, to take a favorite term of moral 
approbation, national charity, while it may truly and forcibly 
be said to be the vanishing-point of virtue, really exists in 
germ amongst nations to-day. We are by no means inclined 
to advocate an indiscriminate magnanimity in international 
affairs: but to admit the danger of trusting too far to the ef- 
fects of kindness in given circumstances, is one thing, to refuse 
to see theoretically any benevolent tendencies in the interna- 
tional sphere, quite another. 

We may perhaps expect to hear some day of a State’s “arbi- 
trativeness” employed as a term of praise. There may be 
some questions on which States will never arbitrate; but for 
trivial questions, where the principles of determination are 
fairly clear to both sides, arbitration is obviously the most 
reasonable way of ending a dispute. In it, the State has to 
place itself in a distinctly private position, and manv terms 
applicable to private rights and duties have to be employed in 
the course of the proceedings. The national virtue thus fore- 
shadowed, in fact, irresistibly reminds us of the “law-abiding 
citizen,” and gives further point to the analogy which we are 
considering. 

But if so much be admitted, and the State is so far a moral 
being, like, but not exactly like, the individual, what is the 
chief danger which arises from the use of ordinary moral 
terms in their international connection? One obvious danger 
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is, that the State’s acts when they appear to be of doubtful 
morality should be transferred illegitimately from the State to 
the individual statesman. If a nation is called a thief, we are 
at once put upon our guard by the nature of the phrase. But 
if a statesman is so maligned, the case is altered. The asser- 
tion might be true, without a shadow of metaphorical inter- 
pretation, as applied to the individual. Therefore, such a state- 
ment may derive a certain plausibility when directed against 
the public acts of a statesman, from altogether irrelevant con- 
siderations. This obviously is a method of attack which can- 
not be tolerated. 

We have then, as these considerations show, to notice the 
main question not only per se, but as complicated by the actions 
of the authorized agents of the State. And first, where the 
agent’s action is of such a nature that practically no one would 
defend it, what is the position of the nation? The State can- 
not be made responsible for acts done by its agents as a con- 
sequence of the worthlessness of their characters, when it was 
unable to ascertain beforehand what their characters were. It 
may be mistaken in its agents. The strain of high position 
may make manifest in the agent propensities never suspected 
before. On the other hand, the State must to a considerable 
extent be responsible for its agents, if they are to be its agents 
at all. And, in so far as it has it in its power to dismiss or 
retain worthless agents, it must be held responsible for a pro- 
longed course of wrong-doing on their part. Again, the State 
is responsible for a reckless choice of agents. It is, in general 
terms, the duty of the State to choose proper agents for its 
work; and if it neglects that duty it is answerable. The pre- 
sumption is in favor of the obligation. 

Conversely there is the casuistical question whether the fact 
that he is an agent of the State justifies a man in certain cir- 
cumstances performing an act which in his private capacity 
would be immoral. There is little doubt that it does, as the 
example of the soldier suggests; and at any rate the agent’s 
duty is to act for the State; if he finds himself involved in 
a conflict of duties which he cannot solve, his proper course is 
to give up his public position altogether. 
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There are may actions in international history which have 
been brought about by a calculating spirit of national advance- 
ment on the part of the leaders of the State, directed towards 
aims, sometimes legitimate, sometimes illegitimate, and backed 
by public sentiment of a much more passionate character. This 
public sentiment also, may be good or bad in its direction: but 
the most interesting cases occur when it is generous in intent, 
when it is charged with sympathy, for example, for the victims 
of religious persecution or political oppression. The result is 
the inauguration of a policy, mixed in motive but dominated 
by ends which are clearly conceived only by a few. Here, as 
it is very difficult to say where the true self of the nation lies, 
so it is very difficult to judge of its action. One point however 
is clear. An interfering nation which goes beyond the circle 
of wrongs that directly and seriously affect itself will never 
escape calumny, though its motives may be entirely pure. If 
a nation is going to interfere at all in such a way, it must make 
up its mind to bear the cynical comments of its rivals. And 
though it is no doubt healthy for the State to live in an inter- 
national atmosphere of such a kind, it must be remembered 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult, as international rela- 
tions multiply and extend, to construe the policy of non- 
interference on the old stereotyped lines. 

Again, there is the question of active homologation of 
wrong. Suppose that a State, dominated for the time being 
by a corrupt government, adopts a policy of repudiation of its 
external debt. The effective motive may be, in the first in- 
stance, simply the motive of a number of individual members 
of the government—to benefit themselves. But the members 
of the State as a whole, finding that such a policy “pays,” that 
they as units receive material benefits from it, may approve of 
what has been done and continue to follow in the course which 
has been pointed out. Technically, they have not committed 
theft, or abetted in the commission of theft; but it is hardly 
wonderful that the offence of which they have been guilty is 
graphically described as stealing. Moreover this line of 
thought leads to the more general conclusion that wherever 
the great bulk of the nation, acting as a crowd or aggregate, 
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use State machinery in order to gratify themselves, as individ- 
uals, it depends largely on the nature of that gratification 
whether the nation, regarded as a whole, can escape blame or 
not. If the lust for “thrashing” or “getting the better of” a 
rival nation’s members leads the mass of the people to desire 
war for war’s sake, the mere fact that they are using State 
machinery in order to put their collective design into execution 
will not excuse them from blood-guiltiness. Not, of course, 
that we would put fotward the conception of the nation as an 
aggregate, and nothing more, as an adequate or proper one. 
On the contrary, even at the risk of under-estimating those 
occasions on which it seems to act in accordance with the un- 
organized feeling of its individual units, we would maintain 
the nation’s intrinsic unity. The difficulties which collective 
passions present when they have a highly organized force of 
arms at their bidding, however, must be kept always before us. 
To forget them would be to loose our hold on facts altogether, 
for the sake of theorizing. 

To gather up, then, what has been said, there is a tendency 
in ethical thought to make the State the last great unity in 
social life. It is the whole, not the part. Dr. Bosanquet’s 
theory of the State is especially emphatic on this point. And 
guarded by the necessary caveats—for no one would main- 
tain that the particular State embraced in itself the whole of 
the life in which morality is interested—this doctrine is in 
some respects of vital importance. It teaches us how system- 
atic is the interplay of interests within the State, and impresses 
upon us the relative difficulty of justly characterizing the ex- 
ternal actions of a nation. But, on the other hand, it must not 
be allowed to obscure the necessity for estimating the nation’s 
acts in an adequately ethical way. The personification of the 
State may be a metaphor, but it covers a great truth. How to 
designate the moral character of the State is no doubt a ques- 
tion of difficulty; and after many attempts which the student 
of political philosophy naturally makes to find a phrase to ex- 
press his meaning, he may be forced to fall back on 
the somewhat hackneyed term of a “moral organism” 
as freer than most from misunderstandings. It holds the bal- 
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ance fairly well between the tendency to identify the State with 
the human individual and the tendency to divorce it from hu- 
man action. But at any rate, for all practical purposes, the 
student is fixed down to the assertion that the nation has its 
duties to perform in the world, and he will have to reckon with 
these duties at every step he takes in his investigations. This 
implies, of course, that the State as supreme power is itself 
regulated by a more or less clearly observable scheme of exter- 
nal conduct; a point upon which it is impossible to give in to 
the opposition. 

It is true that in times of international stress and storm, 
methods somewhat similar to those of primitive self-help must 
be recognized by the nation as those on which it may ultimately 
have to fall back. Its duties may seem to be those of a man 
assailed in a savage and hostile country, rather than those of a 
man guarded by all the institutions of a civilized State. Yet 
that is not so entirely. The international sanctions are always 
at work, and their force is great. As we have seen, the period 
of passion on the part of nations is generally followed by a 
time of reaction, or even of remorse. To tide over periods of 
danger, to work for the reign of rational principle, to proclaim 
the existence of duties, and especiallly to impress upon itself 
that even when “violence” is necessary, measure, order and 
restraint must dominate its employment, are aims which the 
enlightened nation must steadfastly set before it. 


W. A. Wart. 
GLasGcow, SCOTLAND. 
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THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


It is not intended in this article to indulge in any lamenta- 
tions on the evils of intemperance. The sober and intelligent 
portion of the community is pretty well agreed on this matter, 
and it will here be taken for granted. But in spite of sufficient 
intelligence to see where the evils lie there is not so clear a 
judgment regarding the possible remedies for some of the evils 
deplored. It will be the task of the present discussion to pro- 
pose and defend some method of dealing with the problem. 

Many people at one time thought that prohibition, and others 
thought that high license, would solve the question for them. 
Nothing is more certain, however, than the fact that the for- 
tunes of prohibition have declined in recent years, though the 
importance of the temperance problem has lost none of its 
interest and impressiveness. The failure of prohibition does 
not prove that the question is insoluble, but only calls for 
renewed effort in a direction that is not accessible to the influ- 
ences affecting the policy of prohibition and offering more rea- 
sonable hopes of success. I cannot propose the measures I wish 
to discuss until I have indicated the nature of the situation 
which suggests them. They are the offspring of some general 
principles which condition them, but which are universally 
ignored in the attempts to deal with the problem. The meas- 
ures to be proposed are simply corollaries to indisputable prin- 
ciples, though they do not seem to be thought of in the political 
and other efforts to meet the issue. 

Two things have availed to suppress interest in the temper- 
ance problem. The first is the evident failure of prohibition 
to effect its end, and the other was the distractions of war and 
the financial issues of the last two Presidential campaigns. 
It was impossible under the last two influences that it should be 
otherwise. Bad as intemperance is, it must take second place 
in the struggle for the financial and political foundations of all 
social order. But the decision of the last election ought to be 
final in regard to financial questions, so that, even though tariff 
and colonial problems are still to be solved, we may bring for- 
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ward the issue of temperance as one whose consideration need 
not be further neglected. Whether any policy can be adopted 
that can expect to cope with the problem successfully, at least 
to the extent that the optimistic mind desires, may be doubted. 
At any rate I am not approaching it with any patent nostrum 
that promises miracles. If any improvement of the present 
situation be possible I should be satisfied. The cynic, however, 
will say that it is no use to try, as the matter is hopeless, and he 
may be right from the point of view from which he regards it, 
which is the existing institutions at our disposal for treating 
the matter. Assuming that he is right I think we can turn his 
conclusion into a fatal objection to democracy as a desirable 
form of government. I for one should not remonstrate against 
this conclusion if I may use it as a club to beat into the cynic’s 
head his optimistic apathy in politics. But whether right or 
wrong as to practical measures in the matter, there is one thing 
that can be done, and this is to discuss the general principles 
upon which any successful temperance policy must be conduct- 
ed, simply assuming that the problem of administrative govern- 
ment will be adequately or approximately solved. 

I have alluded to the failure of prohibition to accomplish 
its object, not because of any malice against it as a method of 
restricting personal liberty, but for the purpose of remarking 
a certain feature of it which dooms all efforts of the kind to 
miscarriage. I do not deny that there may be instances in 
which it may have diminished intemperance. But these are not 
general. The main point is that the policy does not accomplish 
what it sets out to do, and this is to make intemperance a negli- 
gible quantity in the community. This is what must be effected 
before any measure cai be regarded as successful. Why is it 
that prohibition has not effected this result, and why is it that 
we cannot expect it to succeed to the necessary extent? 

The simple reply to this query is that the prohibitionist 
attacks the problem from the false point of view. He attacks 
it from the standpoint of supply instead of demand. I adopt 
the economic form of stating it because it is the most conveni- 
ent abbreviation of the issues involved. The matter may be 
examined in several relations: firstly, from the conception of 
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responsibility for the evils of intemperance; secondly, from the 
conception of democratic institutions; and thirdly, from the 
question of administrative functions in government of any 
kind. I take up the first of these points of view. 

The question of responsibility is the one fundamental prob- 
lem in all “government,” whether individual or social ; that is, 
whether in the attainment of self-control or the control of 
others. I mean in this nothing more than the question of the 
causes of any given effect. The responsibility for intemperance 
means simply the original source of it. The one defect of pro- 
hibition is that it does not rightly locate the responsibility for 
intemperance. It attacks the saloon-keeper as the main cause 
of the evil. It ignores or minimizes the place that should be 
assigned the drunkard in the problem. Far be it from me to 
say that the majority of temperance agitators of the prohibi- 
tion type would not admit that the primary cause is the drunk- 
ard, on the matter being put to them in this way. But whatever 
they admit or know when thus pressed, their policy is not for- 
mulated upon the basis of this admission. They attempt to reg- 
ulate the whole matter by affecting supply, when it is the de- 
mand that is the crucial factor in the problem. I need not 
dwell on economic truisms here in order to make out my case. 
I shall assume them as admitted and understood. But I may 
emphasize that way of stating these truisms which brings out 
the effect of demand upon supply instead of the reverse. 

There is an interesting fact in the economic world that con- 
ceals from us the real order of cause and effect in the relation 
between supply and demand. We often see an increase of sup- 
ply in goods followed by an increase of consumption which is 
too readily interpreted as an increase of demand. This, how- 
ever, is only apparent. The evidence for this is the fact that 
the increase of supply will not be followed by any increase of 
consumption unless there is a corresponding decrease of price, 
as is usually the case when demand remains the same and sup- 
ply increases. It is the fall of price that increases the consump- 
tion and thus appears to increase demand. If this fall does not 
take place increase of supply has no causal influence on demand, 
so that it cannot in any case be assumed to be the real agency 
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in determining the result. Moreover, the fact also is that the 
demand, as a psychological agency, remains the same in all 
conditions. The variable factor in what passes for “demand” 
is the availability of the means for satisfying it. When prices 
fall the means for gratifying desire relatively increase. The 
constancy of demand, therefore, as a constitutional factor in 
the individual and the casual inefficiency of supply by itself 
shows unquestionably that the casual relation between supply 
and demand is exactly the reverse of what it is often assumed 
to be, and we have indubitable grounds for accusing prohibi- 
tionists of attempting to cure evils without attacking the causes. 
It is the demand that creates the supply. There would be no 
supply whatever but for this demand. If we had the means of 
absolutely removing the supply the demand could not gratify 
itself, but all attempts to regulate supply only divert ingenuity 
into methods of evading the law, while the modification of 
demand makes the law unnecessary. This again is, of course, 
a truism, but it is not sufficiently regarded in the practical 
measures of temperance agitators. 

Starting with the maxim that it is demand that determines 
supply I repeat the truism that the point of view to be assumed 
in all temperance policies must be the limitation of the individ- 
ual drinker’s power. He, and not the saloon-keeper, is the free 
and responsible party in the first course. I do not deny that 
the saloon-keeper has some responsibilities in the case, but he 
is not the primary factor in the problem. He is to some extent 
the victim of the person to whom he panders and whom he in 
the end may victimize. He only supplies what is wanted, and 
would be a merchant or a grocer if his customer preferred 
clothes or bread to whiskey. If men really wanted something 
better than drink we should not be troubled with saloons. But 
we are in the habit of shedding our tears over the drunkard 
and reserving all our malice and vengeance for the poor caterer, 
who as often as not has no temptations in regard to drink, and 
who can only supply demands which he does not create. If we 
can establish a policy which modifies the drinker’s demand or 
limits the availability of his means for gratifying it, we may 
hope to accomplish something without even attempting to reg- 
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ulate the action of the supplying agencies. All effective as well 
as rational methods of prevention in any problem of evils to be 
cured must strike at the primary causes. This again is a tru- 
ism, and as a general principle will be admitted by many that I 
am here accusing of neglecting it in practice. But we have 
often to emphasize even truisms in order to show where there 
is a failure to apply them rightly, and the average temperance 
agitator must be accused of admitting the principle in the ab- 
stract and then wholly neglecting to apply it, as he expends all 
his indignation and repressive energies upon the effects instead 
of the causes in his problem. The same general remarks apply 
to the high license policy, and were it not that there are other 
important reasons for its adoption than the repression of intem- 
perance it might stand condemned with prohibition. But can 
we propose any measures that promise more effective remedies 
for the evils of drink than those in vogue? I cannot answer 
this question until I have briefly considered the other two men- 
tioned in connection with individual responsibility for intem- 


perance. 
What strikes the observer at first, in looking at the policy of 
the prohibitionist, as both important and paradoxical, is the re- 


lation between his method and his general conception of gov- 
ernment. His decided predilections in regard to government 
are for Democracy, in its original and perhaps its purest form. 
He may not intelligently adopt this position, as it may be whol- 
ly due to the influence of tradition and habit, mingled with that 
pride in our institutions that is closely allied to patriotism. He 
simply assumes the adequacy of present institutions to meet the 
emergency, and is too much bent on action to stop and consider 
the difficulties in his path. The prohibitionist is of the Puritan 
type in both his moral temperament and his readiness to act. 
He accepts and reveres the sturdy character of our more prim- 
itive national life. He has been educated in the Puritan’s ideals 
and possesses the Puritan’s conscience He accepts, whether 
by tradition or theory, the intrinsic merits of our political 
institutions. He does not care to reform them as institutions, 
though he wishes to see them better administered. He in fact 
conceives no better form of government as possible. What he 
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wants is to see the employment of all its power in the repres- 
sion of intemperance, and he does not reflect that this power is 
derived from the very people whom he wishes reformed. The 
conjunction of his morals with his political theory thus be- 
comes a curious one. He does not see that Democracy has been 
organized in the interest of liberty, and not of restraint. He 
is wholly unconscious of both the advantages and the limita- 
tions of his ideal notion of government, which was designed 
for the encouragement of a liberty which his own rigorous 
policy in drink matters seems to contradict. In spite of his 
earnest adhesion to democratic institutions he verges on the 
socialistic method in his efforts to deal with intemperance. He 
passionately advocates the agency of government in the at- 
tempt to cure the evils of drink and does not dream that he is 
enlarging the functions which he so much dreads when in- 
veighine in the abstract against despotism. He proposes 
methods which, if they mean anything, design to reform a 
man by interfering with others whose whole conduct is deter- 
mined by the character and action of the man to be reformed. 
It is strange thus that socialism with its enlarged government 
functions, though this affinity of the prohibitionist be uncon- 
scious, finds its strongest support in the men who are the most 
conservative of our citizens in their usual conception of poli- 
tics. This is consistent enough from the standpoint of his 
morality. Moral earnestness and a determined inclination to 
be his brother’s keeper have, as their most natural result, pre- 
cisely this disregard of devotion to abstract political institu- 
tions, apart from the influence of mere tradition and habit. It 
is the improvement of the individual man that he seeks and 
not the formal preservation of political institutions. The lat- 
ter would very quickly seem to be useless if they did not lead 
immediately to the welfare of their subjects. But having 
taken his government as a foregone conclusion and not as a 
question to be reopened, his supreme end is to eradicate certain 
moral and social evils without first reflecting upon the prob- 
able effect to change the institutions that he so much reveres. 
He would use any power, or set agoing any machinery at his 
command, for the accomplishment of his purpose. He appre- 
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ciates liberty only as an exemption from restraint upon con- 
science, and not as immunity from consequences without quali- 
fication. In fact it 1s liberty of conscience for which he has 
always stood and not liberty of will, and he balks at nothing 
which appear to infringe his determination to save his neigh- 
bor. Hence he does not stop to consider any consequences ex- 
cept the abridgment of the rights of conscience, as he does not 
suppose that any conscience exists in the desire and liberty to 
use drink. In that he may be right, in the main at least. But 
the right to liberty of some kind does not depend upon the 
possession of conscience. It depends upon the exemption of 
one’s conduct from the charge of being anti-social, no matter 
what the injury to self may be. Consequently the appeal to di- 
rect government methods only exposes legitimate liberty to ex- 
tinction, unless we are guaranteed rulers that respect it. 

But passing this by as of secondary interest the main thought 
which I wish to keep in front is the prohibitionist’s neglect of 
the conditions that are required for the success of his method, 
and these are the limitation of the power of the men to be 
reformed and the responsibility of the administrative agents 
of government. To expect the intemperate to reform the ad- 
ministration of the government which is to carry out prohibi- 
tion is like asking a man to raise himself by his bootstraps. 
When that class holds the balance of power, as it too often 
does, there is little hope that the direct government agencies 
upon which prohibition relies will effect anything. This per- 
haps is again a truism, but its assertion points a moral in the 
direction of some other means of solving the problem. 

In attempting to suggest remedial measures here I return to 
the question of regulating demand. Attempts to restrain the 
sale of liquor do not affect this demand, and some method 
must be devised by which either to extinguish that demand or 
to limit the individual drinker’s means of gratifying it. This 
I think is quite possible. I propose, therefore, as a more prac- 
tical method than mere police administration or prohibition 
which is a form of police agency, a more extensive application 
of the principle of guardianship, such as is already applied 
to imbeciles, insane, and incompetents generally. Provide an 
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adequately responsible person or body of persons who shall 
take the wages, income, or property of all addicted to such 
inebriety as deprives the family of its support and administer 
it in behalf of the parties concerned. If desirable in the inter- 
ests of diminished government functions, the application of 
such a measure might be limited to cases where the family was 
affected. But I shall not define any special limits to the useful- 
ness of such a policy. The one question which I have to meet 
is the practicability of the method proposed. 

It must be conceded that the proposal at once suggests some 
of the difficulties that I have urged against prohibition and 
similar agencies. The appointment of guardians on so large a 
scale, and protecting the subjects of this guardianship by se- 
curing the proper responsibility of the men or agents acting as 
guardians, is a question of government fitness as much as the 
administration of prohibition. In removal of this objection, 
however, two things can be said. First it has the successful 
experience of guardianship in other matters in its favor. The 
objection suggested applies equally to the present system in 
operation which no one would abolish. Secondly, there is a 
perfectly feasible method of avoiding the undue appointment 
of guardians, so that the establishment of their responsibility 
might be easily affected. I shall indicate this resource in a 
moment. I have at present to remark that the system has the 
advantages of all selective processes that evade an appeal to 
the voter at frequent intervals. If guardians were to be se- 
lected by popular voting I should not advocate the method. 
Our present use of guardianship would not work successfully 
if the agents of it were the product of the franchise directly 
applied. What makes it useful and practical is the method of 
securing their appointment by the courts. This policy could 
easily be adopted in the case discussed and no objections would 
be relevant that would not also tell with equal force against 
all guardianship. 

An easy way to meet all objections based upon administra- 
tive difficulties in our kind of government would be to see that 
the guardian was an institution organized somewhat after the 
type of the New York and Boston Provident Loan Association. 
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Such a body could be made adequately responsible and would 
evade the objection t~ the multiplication of individual guar- 
dians. I grant that there would be some exposure to embezzle- 
ment in the multiplication of individual guardians and agree 
to the necessity of preventing this. But I think an agency 
like a Provident Loan Association, or if you like the compari- 
son with a Savings Bank better, some trust association, would 
offer a feasible plan for solving the problem in so far as it 
is solvable at all. It is not necessary to work out the organiza- 
tion of such an institution in detail at the present time. This 
duty can be left to those who can accept the general plan. If 
it is not desirable to attempt legislative action at first, there 
is a way in which practical experiment can be tried before the 
method is employed on a larger scale. Charity societies could 
organize the system on the voluntary plan and test its general 
merits at least for all those who are willing to accept the 
method in their own self-defence and the protection of their 
families, and the state need not be invoked until its extension 
to inebriates who will not voluntarily accept guardianship is 
shown to be practicable. The utmost development of the sys- 
tem can be left to experience while it begins on a voluntary 
basis. The main point here is to invoke precedent as the guide 
to a possible amelioration of the evils of intemperance instead 
of casting about for untried methods, or those that cannot rely 
upon the present machinery of government for their efficiency. 

I have discussed this extension of the principle of guardian- 
ship as if it were entirely new and untried. This, however, is 
not the fact. It is not in fact a device of my own at all. It has 
been tried on a small scale, as a voluntary system, and has 
succeeded. I do not, therefore, have to rely upon speculative 
arguments for its defence. It has already the favor of practical 
experience and requires only to be taken up by the general 
public and enlarged in order to make its usefulness commen- 
surate both with its possibilities and with the extent of the 
evils to be remedied. In support of the whole plan therefore 
I quote a report on the system which I have presented for 
years to my classes. This report is the discussion that took 
place at a Charity Organization meeting and is published in 
Vol. XII—No. 2 12 
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the Charities Review for June, 1895. It represents the experi- 
ment of Mr. G. W. Swan, in Norwich, Connecticut. It was 
the application of voluntary guardianship in cases sent to jails 
for various derelictions involving failure to support their fam- 
ilies. I shall permit Mr. Swan to speak for himself. His state- 
ments arose in the discussion of the subject of “married vaga- 
bonds.” 


“In taking up my work over eight years ago I found everything com- 
paratively easy to dispose of except these married vagabonds, who hid 
behind the wife and flock of little children. I consulted the law, and 
found that there was plenty of law, but the application was not such as to 
remedy the evil. Such men are often willing to enter a jail and be well 
fed and kept warm, and, as a general thing, have nothing to do but read 
trashy literature, leaving their families to starve or be supported by towns 
or by benevolent people. I awoke one morning with a determination to 
see what I could do towards making the law a means to an end. I visited 
the judge of our city court and laid my plan before him. I said to him: 
‘l find that in your administration of justice in this court, from time to 
time, you suspend judgment in cases of certain men. I want these men to 
understand the next time they are presented to this court for non-support 
of their families, instead of giving them from thirty to sixty days, you will 
give them the full penalty of the law, and then allow me to give them an 
opportunity to choose between two things.’ 

~ “Go ahead,’ said the judge, ‘and we will see what we can accomplish.’ 

“The first to come up was a Scotchman. I had seen him in the prisoner’s 
dock time and again. He had a wife and four children, was a skilled 
workman, and able to earn three dollars a day. He expected to get his 
usual thirty days. His wife would get two dollars and a half a week, in 
coal, and they would try to work the Charity Organization Society for 
some help. The man was proved guilty, and it was then the opportunity 
to try my experiment. I walked over to him and said: ‘Dave, you are here 
again, and I will engage that you will get six months this time.’ He 
changed color, as he did not like that. 

“‘Now,’ I said, ‘wouldn’t you like to turn round and be a better man, 
support yourself respectably and take care of your family? 

“What can a fellow do,’ he asked, “when everyone hates him?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘if I will stand by and be your friend, will you do as I 
want you to?’ He said that he would. I had had some blanks printed 
that read: ‘Mr. : Please pay to G. W. Swan the money due me for 
wages the next six months,’ or ‘a year,’ or ‘during my employment.’ I 
filled that out and he signed it. I presented the signed document to the 
judge of the court and made a plea for the suspension of judgment for 
sixty days. I gave a little bond for the man’s appearance, and he went to 
work. When pay-day came I took his money; and that money did not go 
into the family, to be got away from the wife by threats or coaxing. I 
adopted the system of tickets, sending her to the grocery store, allowing a 
limited amount of groceries to be received—so many dollars’ worth a week. 
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A similar arrangement was made with the butcher and with all those from 
whom David's necessaries were bought. If something were wanted from 
the drygoods store a special order was given for that. We kept a strict 
book account, and at the end of each month we called the man in and 
rendered an account to him of what we had spent. That man to-day is the 
best man in the employ of C. F. Rogers & Co. His home at that time was 
anything but cheerful. The condition of affairs had made his wife a scold. 
There were no carpets on the floors, the furniture was broken, there was 
only an apology for a stove, and the equipment of the larder was mainly 
empty whiskey bottles. Go in to-day, and you will find five rooms nicely 
furnished, five children well cared for, well clothed, and four of them in 
school, and above all, you will find a happy wife. They attend church and 
the children go to Sunday-school, and the man has a snug little bank 
account. 

“We have handled between four and five hundred such men in the last 
four years, and I have personally received over fifty thousand dollars of 
the earnings of these men, and have applied it to the needs of their fam- 
ilies. It has been an interesting experience to step into the court room 
Saturday morning and see the men in line waiting for their cases to be 
called as the sixty days expired. If I ask for further suspension of judg- 
ment it is always granted. When a man sees the advantage of the better 
way of living, and applies himself to follow that way, keeping away from 
the saloon and caring for his family, he is again trusted with his own 
wages, and we have very few that lapse into their old way. 

“What has been the result with regard to the dispensing of charities in 
the town? That is an important part. Take the report of our selectmen, 
and I will show you that in 1887 the amount of aid to the outside poor was 
almost twenty-three thousand dollars. You know what the past two or 
three years (1892-’95) have been—how severe the circumstances of the 
unemployed. All these things have been against us, but there has been a 
constant decrease in this direction, and two years ago it was only a trifle 
over ten thousand dollars, instead of twenty-three thousand.” 


The population of Norwich at that time was about twenty- 
six thousand. The extent of the work accomplished by this 
method of Mr. Swan is tolerably apparent to any one, and I see 
no obstacle to the organization of such a plan everywhere that 
organized charity attempts to solve the poverty problem. After 
the system had sufficiently proved its value the state might step 
in and make such guardianship imperative upon the inebriates 
that did not accept it voluntarily, and to escape the difficulties 
of multiplying guardians might see that the work was done by 
Provident Loan Associations. 

I hardly need consider the advantages of the system after 
the above experiment, but I may call attention to the points 
which connect it with the fundamental principles of every suc- 
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cessful social order. First, it attacks the problem from the 
standpoint of personal responsibility, or the primary cause of 
the evil to be remedied. Secondly, it protects the liberty of 
those who do not abuse the propensity to strong drink. Thirdly, 
it enables all parties interested in temperance to unite, when 
they will not unite in such repressive measures as prohibition. 
These are three very important advantages in the system, and 
it is strange that the moral and religious classes that consti- 
tute the backbone of the prohibition movement, do not see that 
their own theory of individual responsibility for sin and vice 
compels them to adopt some such measure as is here advocated. 
Their doctrine of free will and personal responsibility is in- 
compatible with their tendency to attribute so much wrong to 
the saloonkeeper and to bestow their sympathy upon the pri- 
mary recreants in the evil. But not to dwell upon this point it 
seems fair to demand upon the basis of Mr. Swan’s experience 
the practicability of the plan proposed, and to inoculate public 
opinion with the desire to try it at least. To begin its applica- 
tion as a department of organized charity ought to appear 
easily possible, and that it should thus recommend itself to the 
benevolent ought to appear from its capacity to invest the per- 
sonal service of man which is so indispensable to the most suc- 
cessful charity. Once started it may easily grow into the 
larger application that the problem requires, and yet lose none 
of its capacity to promote personal service. To me it is a won- 
der that organized charity has not already seen the importance 
of Mr. Swan’s work and endeavored to extend it as it de- 
serves. It is not a new principle and for that reason ought to 
seem feasible and worthy of trial. The extension of a policy 
ought not to present serious difficulties. If the weak-minded, 
the insane, and the decrepit can have guardians, I do not see 
why the weak-willed in matters of vice and intemperance 
should not be classed among those demanding similar 
treatment. If I am right in this comparison and assumption 
the suggestions in this article ought to bear fruit. 


James H. Hys op. 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEw York. 




















Women as Moral Beings. 


WOMEN AS MORAL BEINGS. 


CiviLizep races have evolved till they have accepted as a 
commonplace Kant’s maxim that every human being ought to 
count both to himself and to others always as an end, never 
merely as a means. Few men may either formulate the prin- 
ciple or reflect deeply upon it; but it is the latent ideal which is 
arbiter wherever some fresh impact of forces enables a new 
class to enforce its will. The ideal is there. Individual ac- 
tions are far from it. In every country, multitudes exist who 
are only means to the enjoyments and development of others. 
Still, between men, even thoughtful folk assume that the real- 
ization of the principle is only an affair of time and really wise 
energy. Except among extreme aristocrats, it is seldom main- 
tained that apart from human will there are intrincially insur- 
mountable obstacles against social arrangements providing 
equal opportunities for all individuals to work out the best they 
have in them. Is this so between men and women? Can our 
world be so re-modelled that women no less than men shall 
have free scope for the satisfaction of many-sided human na- 
ture and aspiration? Success or failure in performing this prac- 
tical task will be the final test common sense will apply to the 
ideal put into words by Kant. For, if the larger half of the race 
must be kept permanently subordinate to the other half; if, re- 
gardless of individual peculiarities, a great field of human abil- 
ity, desire, and aspiration is to remain closed as it is now in 
all countries against women, only because they are women; 
then, to match facts, there must be a masculine plus a feminine 
character-goal, involving, instead of one kind of moral perfec- 
tion, which conciliates renunciation and self-realization, two 
sorts, one mainly egoistic, the other altruistic. Either a 
double-sexed morality-standard must be faced by the ethical 
theorist as it has long been by the politician, or else his whole 
democratic doctrine of conduct is false. 

No equivocal refusal to reckon with the actual tendencies 
and desires of actual women, such as the politician has recourse 
to, will meet the case. Even if there were only some women 
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who were fitted by nature and desire for useful activities from 
which they were to be debarred merely to suit the lower abilities 
and standards of others, either men or women, they would be 
peculiarly sinned against. Ideal right, as moderns accept it, 
demands that such a minority of gifted beings should not be 
balked and stinted of full self-development and opportunity to 
render their own complete meed of service to the human race. 
But if what is continually affirmed be true: that Nature has 
opposed the fullest possible development of individual women 
against the continuance and development of the race in such an 
insurmountable manner, that whether they be few or many or 
all who show ambition or aspiration, because they are women 
they must always be restrained and sacrificed for behoof of the 
race, then there are also insuperable obstacles in the way of 
practising ideal justice; then there is a permanent tragedy in 
the destiny of the sex. Nay I would go further. I would say 
then that this Nature itself, which evolves such a sort of wo- 
man and then sets at naught the fundamental principle of im- 
partiality, the very main-spring in human conscience, is incur- 
ably evil. I would demand then, from the woman’s point of 
view, whether humanity be worth preserving at all? 

What is right for finite beings to do always depends upon 
what is possible; and yet the very Hall-mark of Humanity is 
to sit in judgment upon the possible. Shall the upshot be a 
moral pessimism which shall end in refusal on the part of the 
more intelligent and critical women to become mothers? 

I am aware that what I have just said may seem so extrava- 
gant as to provoke a smile, or even, in some quarters, a sneer ; 
but it will not excite either the one or the other from those 
who watch modern tendencies and also reflect upon them. In 
some of the countries where sentiment which is democratic has 
already far outstripped the political and commercial arrange- 
ments for acting in concord with it, insufficient increase in 
population is already attracting attention. In others as well as 
in these, it is noticeable that the population is recruited chiefly 
among the poorest, least capable classes, and that our more 
prudent and able women are not the ones who make the earliest 
marriages or rear the most children. Of course I do not sug- 
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gest that this is due to the women alone or to any thought-out 
pessimism; nor do I imply that a diminished proportion of 
offspring from the more intelligent women may not have more 
than one sort of compensation and even profit. The work they 
do in elevating the position of the whole sex is I believe more 
valuable just now to the race than the loss of their progeny; 
and the children they do have may more than compensate for 
fewness by their quality, especially where the number is lim- 
ited through really ethical considerations; but I fear the con- 
siderations themselves are frequently only some aspect of the 
very real conflict there is between women’s own well-being and 
the begetting and rearing of a family under existing circum- 
stances. Women may not cool towards marriage and matern- 
ity from mature conviction that those are right who assert that 
their sex forever must bear virtually the whole burden of what 
Mr. Spencer names the “Antagonism between Individuation 
and Genesis” ; but the working conviction that they have to do 
so, as society is constituted, is growing rapidly in the most 
unexpected quarters. It is at bottom the underlying fact that 
drives the educated women to demand a marketable career. 
What then are the separate rights which modern women 
claim? They begin in the nursery. It is said girl children are 
not to be considered any less than boys in regard to the sort 
of food and clothing which makes for health and strength, in 
regard to physical exercise, to play, education or equipment for 
earning money. In adult life, women are to be specially 
trained for marketable careers and to be paid equally with men 
for equal work, quite regardless of sex. They are freely to 
choose their employments according to individual tastes, abili- 
ties and financial demand. In family life, wives are to be 
partners secured in financial rights and not under any sort of 
tutelage to husbands. There are to be proper educational facil- 
ities for the efficiency of women who choose the responsibili- 
ties of married life. The personal and financial claims of 
motherhood are to be somehow legally recognized as grounded 
in service to the community ; and the wife’s old age is not to be 
left at the mercy of a husband’s commercial ability or of his 
caprice. If there be disloyalty or other trouble between a 
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married pair, the remedies and penalties, whatever they be, 
shall be equal for both. In state or civic affairs, women of 
appropriate ability are freely to direct and administer along 
with men; and are to be chosen by electors, who shall be wo- 
men equally with men. In religious bodies, universities and 
professions, merit and not sex shall be the test of opportunity, 
office and privilege. 

When we see collected together all these demands which 
have been made during last century, for the most part sepa- 
rately, we are able to realize both the vastness of the change 
which may be looming, the need to examine whether the items 
are compatible with each other and good in themselves, and the 
difficulty of deciding which claims should be pressed forward 
with most earnestness; for now that steam, electricity and 
printing have given peasant men, and women of all classes, the 
instruments for quickening moral sense into a power on their 
behalf, there is a portion of every nation, a portion which in- 
cludes some of the ablest men, bent on solving the question 
what justice to women involves. The insinuating novel, the 
play and the news-sheet are perpetual generators of social 
knowledge and consideration for every sort of complaint. 
Gradually all classes are being stirred up to examine one claim 
after another. Women never can again be rendered isolated 
and dumb as they have been in the past. If man’s soul is at 
bottom an ethical counterpart of woman’s, sooner or later there 
must now come in him and in her a conscious sifting and bal- 
ancing of ideals and aspirations until some programme of an 
accepted social order, modelled so as to give sufficient recogni- 
tion to all the needs and claims I have detailed, shall emerge. 

The central problem under all details is of course the recon- 
ciliation of women’s functions in family life, in relation to off- 
spring, with their aspirations as the peers of men. Some 
pioneer women have tried to ignore that any dilemmas arise 
from this, but though we may learn how to give both the mar- 
ried and the single woman a really ethical liberty, it will be by 
recognizing, not by ignoring that perfect womanhood entails 
power to become in due season a good wife and mother no less 
than to be a good public servant in industry or in politics. The 
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enthusiasm with which women enter into the controversy over 
special legal restrictions of their paid work shows that they 
will soon feel their way to the real battle-ground of woman’s 
liberty, her right to requital for her mother-work. Under the 
present social order every sort of opportunity, even including 
a vote is based upon possessions. Under this order the lot of 
the exceptional woman who remains voluntarily always single 
is inextricably bound up with and modified by the lot of her 
mother, or her sister who marries. The peculiar difficulty of 
doing real justice to any women is due to the transitions they 
have to make to and fro between the spheres where competition 
decides remuneration of labor and the one where their requital 
is regulated by law, modified for good or ill by affections they 
can excite. 

The abolition of slavery cleared the world for modern 
Western civilization. But this was nothing at first but the 
granting of rights to enforce money payments for labor, 
coupled with liberty to forsake one master for another as a 
means of remuneration. Even in the case of men, industrial 
and other legislation has had to follow; and experience has 
shown that ability on the part of workers to initiate laws for 
their own protection is the only means by which the 
individual’s power to own the abilities and will of another— 
practical slavery—will ever be abolished. But if freedom for 
men is impossible without political abilities, women need them 
a thousand times more; for not only do they share, at least 
potentially, all the ordinary work-capacities of men, but they 
are able to perform, and unhappily able to be directly or’ indi- 
rectly forced to perform, parental functions other than those 
of men, which differ from theirs in hindering them as earning 
laborers. Moreover, apart from promptings of affection, they 
are under obligation, for the community’s good, not to remove 
from the children or the father of the children they have born. 
Because parental and family labors are not moveable, they are 
not marketable; and the stationary character of mother-service 
is one of the causes for the assumption of existing law and of 
earlier morals that women ought to be mere life-servants of 
the father of their offspring and have no claim on the exchange 
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currency. Another view is rapidly spreading: that a mother 
serves her country and her race, and her husband is but her fel- 
low-servant. If women are really moral beings in the same 
sense that men are, this is the only right view, and the fact 
that it has not hitherto been embodied in the politics of any 
nation is one reason why no empire and no civilization has ever 
yet been permanent, or successful from the point of view of 
equitable individual distribution of material benefits. Grant- 
ing the wisdom of monogamy, it is by means of law that we 
must enforce the principle that wives are the fellow-servants of 
their husbands instead of serfs to them; for the immobility of 
women’s family service deprives them as individuals of the 
ordinary market means of enforcing and regulating requital 
and choice of occupation. The wide social implications of 
ethics can have little concrete significance for the average wo- 
man until this view has been embodied, first in the laws and 
then in the customs, which irresistibly but silently mould her 
disposition from infancy to death. It is in a reformed consti- 
tution of the family that the foundations of women’s freedom, 
and men’s with it, must be laid. Greater justice there even in 
primitive times would have produced a happier world and a 
far less wasteful economic system than any the nations have 
really evolved. Let us therefore examine some of the defects 
of the family as it is now constituted and one or two of the 
difficulties in the way of cures. 

Let me say first, however, to safeguard the suceptibilities 
of couples too happy to have strong fellow feeling for wedded 
blunderers, that I know full well there are thousands of in- 
stances, where personal wisdom and genuine love transforms 
the married partnership into a just and fruitful comradeship 
for the woman as well as for the man. Granting this however, 
and granting that increasing numbers of husbands and wives 
may elude existing tradition and law, by their own superiority, 
I say that the accepted constitution of the family tacitly, and 
just when it is least desirabie, actually, involves the entire sub- 
ordination of the wife to the will and purposes of the husband. 
It is true that in England, since 1891, when the Clitheroe case 
was tried, no husband may legally use brute force to detain 
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his wife. Yet still, unless one or both of them are so incurably 
wrong-headed as to break the family right up, the husband is 
legally master over the wife and over the children; and is 
financially master, unless she owns separate property or has 
ability to earn in the market. Taken together, the money con- 
trol and the prior right in the children enables him to enforce 
his will in personal matters without any such publicity and 
suffering as she would incur, probably without fruit, if she 
were to resist him. 

If a woman ought to have freedom of conscience anywhere 
it is where she can be most easily and fatally tempted to go 
astray: I mean in regard to her function of motherhood. Yet 
it is only quite recently and in very advanced circles, that un- 
married women have been told anything about the subject 
which would enable them to realize how grave is the personal 
responsibility which rests on a wife in marriage. The teaching 
of orthodox churches follows St. Paul. It imbues ignorant 
girlhood with the religious conviction that once a husband has 
been accepted, he must be obeyed as implicitly as Christ; and 
this conviction is the very breath of the holy spirit to the aver- 
age religious woman. The more sincere her religion, the more 
solemnly she resigns any conscience in conjugal relations on 
her marriage day. From personal confidences of women who 
have lived ta repent, I know how far ignorance of physical 
matters and this false religious teaching sometimes carries 
women into bodily slavery. But the moral power of sacred 
tradition is perhaps on the wane. The law however is in 
brutal harmony with it. In 1888, it was decided by the Lord 
Chief Justice of England and five other judges against four, 
that although wilful communication of venereal disease may be 
the cruelty count in a divorce case, it is no crime nor even an 
assault against a wife; and that nothing else a husband chooses 
to do can be counted as rape. Actually, a wife is worse pro- 
tected than a prostitute. In the celebrated case (See West- 
minster Review, March, 1890, also Justice of the Peace, 
March 9, 1889), Regina vs. Clarence, to which I have alluded, 
it was also incidentally laid down as law that a wife may not 
refuse marital rights to her husband, even if they both know 
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that her condition is such that she would suffer bodily harm. I 
will give an illustration from life of some fruits of this judge- 
made law when coupled with the wife’s financial dependence 
and the prior right of the father to the children. 

A wife had been medically warned, on the birth of her 
second child, that she ought not again to become a mother. 
The husband found this the reverse of a grievance; but he 
nevertheless claimed marital rights, accompanied by certain 
neo-malthusian practices. It was not till ten years after that 
the wife, suffering in health and in soul because she had come 
to count their life immoral, finally rebelled. The man then 
sought to coerce her by secretly conveying away and hiding her 
two boys. The woman, financially quite dependent on him, 
could not seek eminent advice, but a lawyer deeply convinced 
of the iniquity of our marriage laws gave an opinion to the 
effect that even if friends could have found the money, it would 
have been fruitless to bring such a case before the English 
Courts. There was no legal ground for separation, how then 
could a judge have favored the mother’s claim to her boys. It 
is only optional for them to give the most innocent mother 
custody of her own children. The Infants Act, which Mr. 
Bryce and others sought to pass through Parliament, in 1884, 
attempted to give a joint guardianship to parents, during their 
marriage, but the Bill, which eventually did pass, left the 
father supreme unless the Courts ruled otherwise for some 
special reason. Both these children were boys. The youngest 
was as old as ten; and, according to the ruling in the Clarence 
case, a husband who tried to carry out Luther’s shameful 
teachings in the most thorough-going manner would not be 
guilty of any offence against a wife. Perhaps, had this case 
actually been sifted in Court the husband might have brought 
evidence, or have urged motives for his actions which in the 
special instance might have modified our sympathy for the 
particular woman; and it is fair to add that while I have omit- 
ted details supplied to the lawyer which might have still fur- 
ther enlisted the sympathies on the woman’s side, when 
friends intervened, the husband did support the wife financially 
and allow the boys to visit her at holiday times; but given the 
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exact truth of this wife’s preliminary statement, it is a terrible 
condemnation of the law that a lawyer who had specially and 
sympathetically studied the laws relating to women counted 
that she was absolutely defenceless against the man. 

It is perhaps not possible to guard against all the dilemmas 
that may arise, both for a man and a woman, for women may 
be the offenders no less than men, in the married relation; but 
in these dilemmas nature herself has allotted to women the 
severer penalties, especially for breaches of hygienic conditions. 
It is therefore most unjust for artificial law and financial con- 
ditions to be framed so as to accentuate women’s natural dis- 
advantages. This century has seen a harvest of various new 
“fruits of philosophy.” Law was invoked against the pamphlet 
of that name. Apparently it was only against the pamphlet. 
Whatever may be the personal views on such subjects it seems 
clear that even in England, where we have never been sub- 
jected to a Code Napoleon, a man may coerce his wife’s con- 
science for years, and is enabled to use punishments quite as 
severe to some women as the imprisonment or beating, which 
were declared illegal in 1891. A woman who knows the so- 
cial odium, involving outlawry from the women’s labor market, 
which she will probably meet as a wife not even legally licensed 
to live apart from her husband, and who knows also that that 
husband will be free to keep the children and educate them 
after his fashion, will be certain to suppress herself rather than 
face the only alternatives provided for her. 

Sir Francis Jeune, President of the Probate Divorce and 
Admiralty Division, has recently added to the complexities of 
the existing law by his ruling in the Synge cases, one of which 
was brought by the wife for divorce, on the ground of adultery 
and desertion, the other, subsequently, for judicial separation. 
He ruled that refusal of marital rights is “reasonable ground 
for desertion.”” Whatever we may think as to the “reasonable- 
ness,” which other laws remain as they are, the brunt of this 
new decision must fall upon women. In the particular in- 
stance, the wife had suspicions of her husband’s physical condi- 
tion which proved groundless. The President did not think 
Sut that does not alter the fact that owing 


them “bona-fide.” 
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to the decision in this case, in future, any woman who acted 
upon similar suspicion which was genuine and perhaps cor- 
rect would know beforehand that her husband’s desertion of 
her as a consequence would probably be legally condoned, and 
that though he were an adulterer also she could not get a di- 
vorce because she had no plea either of legal desertion or legal 
cruelty. 

The root question in regard to marriage, which we ought to 
face, is whether the old view is ethical that it should imply 
bodily slavery on the part either of man or woman. The alter- 
native view is not “free-love.”” No one suggests that a wedded 
pair should be freed from their bonds because one of the two 
becomes incapacitated from conjugal relations by incurable ill- 
ness. They take each other for “worse” as well as for “better.” 
If the obstacles are ethical and spiritual should they not also 
take each other for “worse?” Marriage may be a sacrament, 
or a mere bargain in flesh and blood. Which shall we choose? 
Surely wedlock should necessitate the same intelligent refer- 
ence to right and wrong, the same respect for individuality, 
the same mutuality of restraints which we expect in single men 
and women who would have married if they could. It ought 
not to be a license to wreck either the soul or the body of one 
person out of all the world. It is essential for the state to 
sanction and discipline, in the interests of all, a relationship 
which may lead to the introduction of new citizens into the 
community. But it is not in the interest of all for it to com- 
pel, ever so indirectly, either of the parties to obey each other 
regardless of consequences. So long ago as 1884, Mrs. Wol- 
stenholme Elmy and others endeavored to push a Bill into 
Parliament, which would have freed marriage from this risk 
of bodily enslavement. Many members have approved the 
draft; but all said it was hopeless to introduce it in our men’s 
parliament. I have only touched upon one aspect of the many 
problems involved, but it is enough to show clearly that greater 
attention to the whole subject is required; and I will now pass 
to the question what ability is granted to a mother to promote 
the well-being of her children after she has brought them into 
the world? 
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A wife may assist her husband, directly or indirectly, in the 
business which supports the family. She may be thrifty and 
industrious in the household: she is expected to devote herself 
to forming a child’s manners and to details of animal comfort; 
but, however ignorant or grasping their father may be, she has 
neither financial nor legal power to insist that her girls and 
boys shall be fairly educated or equipped for life; nor can she 
secure that her partner shall give them the needed enjoyments 
and recreations which are in accord with his material circum- 
stances. In fact, consistently with the law which denies a 
woman’s claim to intelligent foresight as to the number of her 
offspring or the physical circumstances attending their procre- 
ation, she has no determining power over their spiritual cir- 
cumstances nor yet her own; and so far is this subordination 
carried that even after the father’s death, she is compelled, 
with or without his instructions to that effect, to bring up her 
children in his religion. As to her own efficiency as mother and 
citizen, during his life, by keeping his wife’s purse empty, a 
husband may, and often does, exclude her from books, from 
lectures, and from all associations which would help to equip 
her for the higher duties of parenthood, or for civic responsi- 
bility. The law now admits women to some branches of local 
administration, and many consider that only women can do 
some of the work needed in the solution of the housing, the 
poor law, and other social difficulties. A wife may possess the 
ability, the leisure, and the aspiration to serve on some local 
body which sorely needs her help, but through his sole control 
of the family purse, the husband’s will and social views must 
always ultimately determine the wife’s doings, even apart from 
the disqualification of the woman through poverty if he hap- 
pen to be inefficient as an earner. The evil sociological results 
of the age-long sacrifice of the women to the psychological 
solidarity of the family is too big a discussion to open; but I 
must repeat that the best individuals among men have now and 
always risen above this régime by refusing to use their great 
powers, but that the unjust, the tyrannical and the stupid are 
the ones whose vices receive aid from the gaps and injustices I 
am emphasizing in the accepted constitution of the family. 
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The moral progress of these higher natures must be registered 
in laws if only to avoid reaction in their sons. 

Where widows are concerned it has been the same. The 
testamentary license husbands possess is not always used un- 
fairly; but if the man be unjust or careless, the most virtuous 
and industrious wife can have no security. Either through 
his extravagance or by his deliberate choice, she may be left 
destitute after he has used up all her best years and energies to 
suit his individual purposes. It is often asserted that the family 
is an economic unit. There is little truth in this while there is 
a head of it who has unlimited testamentary power, and prac- 
tically unlimited power over the income. The man who owns 
the family is now the unit, and he is the unit even when dead. 
This is one of the instances where the women of this country 
have lost old rights. Even the few privileged ones who thought 
they possessed inalienable rights to dower saw them all swept 
away in 1834, after the attack on the few political rights women 
had, in the Reform Bill of 1832. Many of us know of in- 
stances, quite as distressing if on a smaller scale, similar to the 
notorious one of the rich London draper, Peter Robinson, who, 
omitting to provide for his legal wife and children, left his 
great fortune to his illegitimate offspring. 

It may seem that the proportion of women who openly 
resent their position within the family is very small. But in 
our luxurious age with its contrasting sordid poverty, this is 
one more evil symptom. Sometimes it indicates moral cyni- 
cism ; sometimes sensuality ; sometimes stupidity; rarely delib- 
erate judgment after a varied contact with life. The truth is, 
people who move in educated circles in up-to-date towns are 
apt contentedly to estimate the women’s world very falsely. 
Even in England it is still possible for women to suffer what 
amounts to enslavement of mind and body. Of course few men 
consciously adopt the role of a Mephistopheles, anywhere in 
life, but there are clever fiends and stupid persons among both 
sexes, and when they happen to be men they possess enormous 
legal and natural powers over wife and children. The majority 
may be morally in advance of the low standard embodied in the 
existing legalized constitution of the family, but under it, the 
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greater proportion of wives suffer wrong in some one direction, 
more or less grave in its social consequences, while all women, 
married and single, and all men suffer ethically from the im- 
moral atmosphere the knowledge of the wife’s position germi- 
nates. Even among the best women, few realize what they 
might achieve or what they might become in character, if fam- 
ily arrangements and traditions were improved; for a passive 
habit and inability to criticize or initiate are the cherished 
fruits of the present order. Preachers and social reformers 
inveigh against the merciless greed which still taints commer- 
cial and public affairs, even as it did when states were reared 
on a basis of avowed slavery. The callousness is bound to be 
there as a reaction from family life. We have not dug deep 
enough. Ethical freedom must begin with women, who can 
never be prevented from acting as natural educators. Our 
present family institution carefully saps the development of any 
social conscience in them, increasing the characteristic defects 
which would logically follow from the offices imposed by na- 
ture. Woman as she now is may operate as a force towards 
industry and enterprise in man, but that is not everything. In 
proportion as she is a slave, she is also a force often against her 
personal will, making for a predatory disposition towards other 
men and families. It is right for the community to regulate 
the conditions under which families shall be founded. It is a 
crime against all women if wedded life is made impossible for 
them unless they consent to forego their individuality and its 
fair influence over the individuality of the husband and off- 
spring. It is nothing but cant to talk about the sacredness of 
family responsibilities and the glory of maternity for women 
while the personality of the wife is only permitted to have 
weight at the option of the individual man. So-called “sacred” 
maternity only drives the best and the worst emotions in the 
wife who is a slave to conspire in urging her to an indiscrim- 
inate cry “give, give.” Even education often finds its outlet 
only in craving for luxury. The one source of power and sense 
of responsibility for women now is possession of a considerable 
personal fortune. This will enable even married ones to evade 
most kinds of restraint, good and ill; but it cannot present 
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them with the habit of mind and sense of duty towards all, 
which a far smaller money right would give, accompanied by 
political functions, and shared by other women, who would 
create a public opinion concerning many matters now falsely 
counted of no moment except to the individual. 

I have tried to show how little right to a conscience the com- 
munity grants to women in those very concerns which are pop- 
ularly assumed to give womanhood its chief dignity. Redress 
of the laws relating to custody of children, to divorce, and to 
conjugal rights is urgently needed. Relief is even wanted for 
husbands, who already labor under various injustices due to 
the piece-meal character of attempts to remedy the wife’s case. 
I cannot enter into details; but this is rather because I do see 
the difficulties of doing justice to both personalities, than 
because I do not. Discussion would be a long task, and I must 
limit myself to a part of the economic question. I turn to that 
in preference, because I am convinced that just among the par- 
ticular couples, who most need better laws in regard to personal 
matters, reform would be a make-believe for the women unless 
the economic constitution of the family were also remodelled. 
I have however another motive for emphasizing this problem. 
I wish to point out that the reform of the economic constitution 
of the family, which has already been begun in England must 
be carried further if there ever is to be any single standard of 
fair pay for men and women within the remunerative labor 
market. 

The Dower Act of 1833, which robbed widows of their 
ancient security of dower at the husbands’ death, may be 
counted as the death-blow in England of the old view of the 
relation between husband and wife, which belonged to the 
period of domestic industries. The Married Women’s Property 
Acts of 1870 and 1874 began a modern reconstruction of the 
economic constitution of the family to suit the migration of 
women’s industries into factories. The Act which followed in 
1882 is generally regarded as a perfect charter of liberty. It 
marked an ethical epoch. It was an incalculable boon to thou- 
sands of women to be at last permitted to regard themselves as 
responsible persons in money affairs. Indirectly it added to 
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the self-respect even of women who gained no money profit 
from it. But there are countless women whom it does not 
benefit. It helps the very fortunate and the very unfortunate. 
It does little for the average mass. It protects, as the old 
dower law did, women of rank and property. It protects 
women endowed with possessions apart from any matrimonial 
connection, fortunate souls who have some special marketable 
gift which can be utilized consistently with the duties of wife 
and mother. It also allows many poor victims of misfortune 
to rescue themselves by market labor when their husbands can- 
not or will not earn sufficient or give them enough for family 
needs. 

But the majority of women have virtually no property to 
protect from a husband, either before or after marriage. Few 
can ply a business without failing in home duty; and even if 
they have earned before marriage, the keener their affections 
and sense of home duty the more they become absorbed during 
the whole middle culminating period of life in home work for 
husband and children. From the point of view of a high ideal 
of family life and motherhood, and also of civic duties for 
women, a law which stops short of protecting women’s prop- 
erty acquired by outside labor or by gifts is only a law for 
exceptional women and for privileged ones. If it be a fact that 
mothers and wives are needed to perform higher service than 
factory labor for families, and if it be a fact that the best 
communities are composed of well-knit happy families, with 
mothers in them, who do not seek the risks of the coal-mine or 
the white-lead factory, and who do not weaken themselves by 
working longer hours in home or outside home for less wages 
than men, we must have adequate financial recognition of the 
married woman’s social services: and it must be regardless of 
the possible idiosyncracies of her husband. She must come to 
play the part of his comrade and adviser, not of his whipping- 
boy. 

I admit that real financial and legal equality between the 
sexes is no easy condition to achieve; but a great deal more 
might be done beneficially in this direction. Human necessities 
include the continuance of the race as well as provision of food 
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and luxuries. The maternal and the home services of women 
are in the last resort energy expended for the nation just as 
certainly as are defence of the country, road-making, or spin- 
ning yarn in factories, or trading. No matter what the indus- 
trial system of any nation, out of its capital and income 
regarded as a whole, a portion has actually to be used up every 
year, in reproducing and increasing its population, and in rear- 
ing the young up to working citizenship through a period of 
sixteen or seventeen years, which must elapse before they can 
labor profitably. Let us call this a fund for reproductive, as 
distinguished from productive services. The claims of teachers 
and domestic servants to their share of this fund achieved a 
market standard when domestic slavery was vanquished, and 
can be legally bargained for and enforced because they are 
transferable. In the case of mothers and wives, I have already 
pointed out how the welfare of the community combines with 
natural affection, to forbid such a transfer; but why should 
lack of mobility in their services be a ground for denying their 
individual legal claim to a recognized portion of this reproduc- 
tion fund? It really is a reason why they specially need, on 
moral and psychological grounds, the liberty independent pos- 
sessions give. Our present plan of requiting only the inter- 
changeable services of women in the market and leaving moth- 
ers only claims to maintenance at the hands of individual men, 
who may be good, bad or indifferent, both as husbands and as 
earners, leaves the most important of all public servants in a 
position of permanent precarious inferiority. 

And I now wish to emphasize my second point. It unjustly 
complicates the whole system of remuneration for productive 
labor. Until the labor of mothers has separate recognition it 
will be impossible even approximately to pay justly for labor 
in the market. For if the mother’s portion of the reproduction 
fund is not set apart from industrial capital and income, the 
other workers are really getting it divided among them at hap- 
hazard. 

There is at present no sort of security that a woman’s hus- 
band should receive and even be able to pass on to her what the 
nation really owes her for her life-work, whether estimated in 
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terms of her need or of the nation’s need. Yet these needs 
have played a part in economics. It has been a popular super- 
stition that the custom of markets has been to pay according to 
an impartial law of demand and supply; but as a matter of 
fact, the community has always excused itself for paying men 
higher rates than women on the score of the needs of the mar- 
ried man. Also however, it has paid the single man at the 
same rates as the father of a family without compelling him to 
save for matrimonial necessities, or to marry: in fact without 
interfering at all with his license to keep for mere bachelor uses 
the surplus he has been given on the family pretext. At the 
same time paying industries and professions have been arti- 
ficially protected against the women, even when unmarried and 
without security of support from men. This has been done by 
laws in some cases, and also by refusal to lay out money in 
equipping daughters for marketable work, and by their early 
specialization to domestic labor, which was unpaid and which 
reacted by lowering the market value of paid female servants. 
But in the period of home industries the unpaid wives and 
daughters could help themselves straightway to many of the 
products of their own fingers, and the disparity between money 
earners and direct owners of industrial product was also lessen- 
ed, because traveling and intellectual pursuits and recreations 
which are now easily purchaseable for money scarcely existed 
except for the very rich. The migration of home industries, 
and modern facilities for intercommunication, have sent many 
women into the market; but they are paid at rates which deny 
all power to save for sickness, for motherhood (as men can 
save for fatherhood), or for old age, and whici are insufficient 
for complete personal maintenance while in the market. Even 
when indirect, the competition of the low life-standard which 
had to content women both as mistresses and servants in the 
patriarchal home has proved an economic danger to the middle 
and lower class men, who are still expected to find money for 
wife and children; and now we have the great cry for equaliza- 
tion of the earning capacity of women with that of men. I can- 
not now deal with the ethical aspects of industrial specialization 
among women; but what I wish to point out is that this equal- 
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ization of opportunity would enable single women like single 
men to share promiscuously in the family fund, or what I just 
now christened the fund for reproductive services. But what 
would it do for fathers? What would it do for mothers whose 
consuming needs become greater with wedded life than when 
they were free to earn outside home? Married women produce 
little consumers, who for many years can be regarded only as 
so much labor-capital invested speculatively for the commun- 
ity; but you do not offer them any means to meet the increas- 
ing cost of female help under the proposed régime; and they 
must fall into a far worse position than when they were single 
and able to earn. Justice to them and justice to their husbands 
demands monetary recognition of women’s family services both 
during the actual period within which it is advisable that they 
should segregate themselves from hard outside work, and also 
on account of the depreciation of their individual earning abil- 
ity through long absence from the competitive market and the 
physical wear of child-bearing. At bottom the market compe- 
tition is a conflict of wills; but the home-keeping wife of the 
poor man, though a consumer and morally an earner, has no 
means whatever of rendering her will an effective force. She 
is non-existent for the husband’s employer; she has no vote 
or legislative power, by which she might insist on her own 
labor being paid through taxation; and the unceasing wear 
and tear of her precarious existence, as a rule, prevents her 
even formulating the thoughts which should wring in the pub- 
lic ear and shame it into recognizing her enslavement. If her 
husband be a good man he divides his own earnings with her, 
and fully shares her burden; if not, so much the worse for her. 
But under existing economics there is no guarantee whatever 
that in his earnings hers shall be included for him to hand on. 
As to her old age, it is an unconsidered trifle. 

Now I am aware that while we may easily expose the sores 
in the present social chaos it is as easy to picture new ones 
which would arise from the various remedies recommended by 
social doctors, individualist or collectivist. I have omitted 
to deal at all with some recent individualist prescriptions, and 
I have not space to offer my own tentative suggestions ; but the 
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truth is, the doctor to whom I look most confidently is not any 
single theorizer, but the practical doings of the women’s party 
which I discern, slowly beginning to cohere and to organize in 
every land for the attainment of knowledge and political power. 
I will not prophesy as to the uses women will make of such 
power, if they remain true to themselves; but it must be re- 
membered that the power itself can never be achieved at all 
without a high moral discipline being gradually imposed upon 
women by women, from the point of view of collective wel- 
fare. Full political power for women means that they them- 
selves will bring the social conscience to bear upon many details 
of conduct now counted optional. Those who consider that 
any collective solution of the wife’s financial problem would 
necessitate official interference with married life omit to reckon 
up the evolution of women into self-regarding, public-spirited 
beings which is bound to accompany their attainment of ability 
to enforce the claims of independence upon the stronger sex. 
I see no need for police supervision of the family because the 
woman who is rightfully one of its heads, obtained her own 
remuneration from taxation; and I must say that the proposal 
seems unconsciously hypocritical, when we once realize that 
hitherto individual men have controlled without interference 
just so much as they could grab, of the wife’s portion and the 
children’s portions of the common fund essential for the con- 
tinuance of the race, which has always been earned by women’s 
labor no less than by men’s; whilst they have fashioned laws 
which left wives and mothers in the hands of individuals help- 
less as to all conjugal matters, including the regulation of their 
own maternity. If such license in the sex which suffers least 
inconvenience from parenthood has been counted compatible 
with their individual ownership of the material means of family 
existence, and even inheritance of large fortunes, why inter- 
fere because the wife obtained secure money rights and control 
of her own person? There has been no interference even with 
the idlest parasitical men, beyond the reach of any public opin- 
ion, who daily beget legitimate or illegitimate children after- 


wards supported by the state. 
Some persons who favor other reforms which defend man 
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from Nature’s cruelties argue against security for motherhood 
on the score that it would interfere with natural selection. The 
defence of existing family economics on this ground is utterly 
fallacious. It is based upon a double confusion. Financial 
competition is itself an interference with the totally different 
sort of complex selection Darwin described between animals 
and species of animals. That will continue to operate some- 
how, independently of money and man’s artificial contrivances 
and laws. But the unwisdom of his arrangements may make it 
operate harmfully. The disparity between the happiness and 
strength of women and men, throughout the earth, compared 
with that between females and males among animals, does not 
say much for the beneficence of the one-sexed individualism 
which has prevailed. The contrast between our armies of 
prostitutes, our miserable slums for toilers, and the male and fe- 
male lives which are one riot of unscrupulous and effeminating 
luxury says just as little. It is impossible to prove from facts 
that the men who succeed best in financial competition under 
existing conditions are necessarily those best fitted individually 
to control the destinies of wife and children; and the com- 
parative physical feebleness of the female sex at least suggests 
that the men who had almost all the power to select the women 
who should become mothers have selected very badly. But 
again it is a pure assumption that the efficient men who are fit- 
test for general affairs are the ones who do most to re-populate 
a country under modern conditions. It is more probable that 
they are the ones who have to marry late; and even if present 
arrangements secure survival of the fittest for the existing so- 
cial and economic environment that is not what any idealist can 
want. Our task is to secure survival of the fittest for improv- 
ing that environment. Extreme wealth may make women phy- 
sically and morally unfit or selfishly unwilling for the demands 
of motherhood, but the sanest and most dutiful parenthood is 
now found in the classes where, through inheritances or family 
history, marriage and parenthood are little dependent upon 
market capacity either in men or women. But unhappily these 
morally fittest men and women are but a small proportion of 
those who undertake family responsibilities. The highest rec- 
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ord* of woman-wasting, infantile mortality, and at the same 
time the largest and unhealthiest families, are produced among 
the poverty-stricken masses. They are produced by just the 
persons who (especially the mothers) had the least chance, pre- 
viously to marriage and in marriage, of ever fulfilling family 
obligations thoroughly. This is largely because, through the 
indifference of the community, women among the poor are 
permitted to lack any sort of individual standard of life, either 
mental or physical. Wise selection itself requires that women 
possess an individualized standard, especially after marriage. 
As it is, at the bottom of the social scale, we meet the full fruit 
of the prevalent doctrine that a wife is a mere instrument. If 
she is to feel the obligations of selection she must possess the 
material means to become a moralizing influence over men, and 
to rear only healthy happy children. A woman must experience 
tangibly that work in and for her family deserves remuneration 
in the opinion of the community as much as labor in the jute or 
cotton factory, or as her husband’s in the carpenter shop. She 
must be a factor in the economics and politics of the nation in 
right of motherhood as well as on other human grounds. No 
blind trust in magic is more superstitious than the vague setting 
up of the struggle for existence against justice. This struggle 
is a universal condition alike for the down-going and the up- 
going person or race. No phase of collectivism will destroy 
nature’s selecting work, certainly not honest paying for services 
we want from women. But fair requital of women may be just 
the one thing which will make man permanently winner instead 
of loser in the struggle with nature. Let us not forget, firstly 
that every providential arrangements of men is an interference 
with natural selection; secondly that the problem is to ensure 
the right sort of a selection: what ought to be instead of what 
now is. 

Probably neither the sociological science nor the morality of 
this generation are ripe enough for working out a scheme to 
perfect our family economics. I have not mentioned, but I do 
not ignore, the logic which usually connects collective mainte- 
nance of children with that of mothers. Logic, however, is of 


*See some figures in Westminster Review, May, 1901. 
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no use unless it takes count of every factor before giving judg- 
ment. I have had to omit all real discussion of the psycholog- 
ical effect upon men of the wife’s financial independence, and of 
the advisability on that account of blending individualism with 
collectivism in the family financial arrangements. Without 
entering on these points I will merely point out the distinction 
that the average woman has, in addition to the consumer’s 
claim, which the child possesses, an earner’s unsatisfied claim. 
It may be impossible to estimate how much the community 
owes a mother or housewife in terms of merit; and difficult to 
decide justly on any standard of needs; but both sorts of esti- 
mate are just as hard in relation to all other sorts of social ser- 
vice. My point is that at least it is possible to recognize that on 
both grounds, of merit and of need, she has some claim which 
she ought to be able to enforce. However it is done, this will 
probably be the first point in the reform of family economics 
which women will attack, once they realize the pernicious ef- 
fects of expecting a domestic worker to be also a market earner 
as fully as they already discern the tyranny of limiting all 
women to family occupations. However sincerely they might 
wish it, I do not think it is within the power of men to re- 
model a community so as to give real liberty to women in the 
mass, until a mental aristocracy among women, of diverse 
gifts, ambitions, and social grades, have, among themselves, 
become somewhat clear as to existing causes of their own worst 
grievances and as to the more important remedies. But as a 
matter of fact, the proper adjustment of society so as to permit 
all women full development and use of their powers in the com- 
mon service must finally involve a gradual reconstruction from 
the apex to the base. I believe the process would be at least as 
beneficial to men as to women, and that as soon as the foremost 
women are ripe, men will assist. But if it is impossible, if 
women as a whole can never secure equal control with men over 
their own bodies and souls, without introducing greater evils 
than their subjection, then our current conceptions of ethics 
are all wrong; then let moral philosophers and women imitate 
the sincerity of the men of the market-place and the law-court 
in all the empires which have gone to ruin, and face the fact 
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that evolution has crowned earth with a species, one-half of 
which is essentially and permanently inferior and subservient 
to the other, not entitled to equal liberty and enjoyment, but 
only to so much self-development and consideration as would 
facilitate their own obedience and the further development of 
the superior half. 

ZoNA VALLANCE. 


LONDON. 


THE DARK AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE. 


Not long ago, in speaking of the life work of Ruskin, I said 
that he, and his teachers and followers, did a work in England 
not other than that done by Goethe’s generation in Germany. 
And I described this work as being to bring back God into the 
world. 

We are to consider for a few moments the historical mean- 
ing and justification of such a judgment. 

The paradox is here. The world—the Protestant world at 
least—believes, or believed when some of us were young, that 
European society had passed through its re-birth and reforma- 
tion four hundred years ago, and had, on the whole, been stead- 
ily pursuing a course of moral, political and intellectual prog- 
ress since that day. Some time before the prosperous re-birth 
lay the period known as the Dark Ages; and by assuming that 
this lay, as it were, behind the dawn of day,and was inaccessible 
to the light of reason, we were saved a good deal of very trou- 
blesome research. As Mr. Wicksteed points out in his most 
profound and delightful address—the Religion of Time and of 
Eternity—in our inauiries into the history of intelligence we* 
practically omitted the Middle Age, and probably too we local- 
ized it, so to speak, as something foreign, elsewhere than in 
England. The precise relation between the Dark Ages} and 
the Middle Ave is something which one never could find out. 





*Not Hegel, as he half suggests. 
tI wish I knew the history of the phrase. 
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All one’s life one has been searching for the exact location of 
the Dark Ages. But of course there was a reason at first sight 
for our attitude. We had heard about Galileo, and about the 
new departure in science which Francis Bacon so eloquently 
preached; of Tohn Locke, and of Sir Isaac Newton and of 
Milton. And, of course, our English literature, what we prac- 
tically dealt with and cared about, ran back pretty much to the 
Elizabethan period and stopped there. It seemed, in short, that 
a steady growth in all good things set in from about the defeat 
of the Armada, and continued down to the nineteenth century. 
Then what had we to gain from a movement which should 
carry our interest back to the centuries far behind 1500? And 
how could any such movement be spoken of as supplying a 
grave defect in our intellectual and religious life? Had we 
been, since the Reformation, on a wrong track? Had we ever 
since been banishing God from the world? That was not what 
Luther set out to do, nor what the English of Cromwell’s time 
supposed themselves to be doing. 

But looking closer, we can see that something must have been 
wrong. The sort of dullness, of which the French Revolution 
cleared the air, showed an exhausted line of life and thought. 
“You and your supreme being begin to bore me,” said Mira- 
beau to Robespierre; and it is, in essence, this idea of the 
Supreme Being—the God outside of the world—against which 
Goethe’s generation and Ruskin’s were in revolt. The fact is, 
that the one impulse of the Renaissance (in its ordinary sense) 
the impulse of literary criticism, fine art and science, had been 
more than a match for the other (religion ostensibly founded 
on a book), and had eaten away the apparent props of Protest- 
ant faith, and taken all life out of its supposed miraculous and 
supernatural manifestations. Voltaire and Gibbon are fair 
examples of what the spirit of the re-birth had brought itself to, 
—the banishment of the revelation of the divinity from the 
history of man. 

But here we meet a wonderful thing. What was it that 
pointed the way out of this Slough of Desrond; out of Deism 
and victorious analysis? In general, no doubt, the needs and 
spirit of man, which would and did rebel against the emptiness 
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of life, and would bring back faith, and aspiration, and the idea 
of right. But intelligence must move by particular paths; a 
mere general need can furnish no ideas; there must be experi- 
ences and suggestions, in short, a logical track. 

Now what furnished the logical track by which the intellec- 
tual revolution perfected itself in Germany and in England? 
Simply the impulse of the Renaissance in its ordinary sense; 
the sympathetic study of humanity, and the intelligent study of 
nature. Classical study began, and it could not do otherwise, 
at the nearest points; with the later art of Greece and Rome, 
with the surface meaning of their writers, and with very slight 
knowledge of their social and political life. Scientific study 
took chiefly the mathematical form, the only form for which 
material was ready and the age was ripe. But in, and at the 
end of, the eighteenth century the Renaissance impulse had as 
it were tracked out its own roots. Real Greek life and art were 
beginning to be known; the Elgin marbles were about to be 
brought to England; even Rousseau had an extraordinary in- 
sight into the Greek political spirit. Homer was interpreted 
as the voice of a people; law was correlated with national char- 
acter. Biology had succeeded to mathematics, and was pro- 
gressing by leaps and bounds; and connoisseurship in Italian 
art was slowly traveling back from the post-Raphaelite to the 
pre-Raphaelite schools. Historical study was deepening. We 
spoke just now of the idle neglect in which the Middle Age was 
buried before Ruskin’s generation. What an extraordinary 
thing that the great pioneers in its recovery should be no other 
than Gibbon, the pupil of Voltaire, and Goethe, the devotee of 
Hellenism. 

Thus the surface renaissance inevitably led on to the new 
and deeper re-birth. The intellectual revolution of Goethe’s 
day in Germany was closely connected with the finding of 
Greek art and Greek life, the result of the work of the human- 
ists: it was this that suggested the great idea of unity in nature 
and history, the fusion of reason and sense, the inherence of the 
divine mind in the world and in man. Most remarkable that 
Goethe, the modern Greek, was the first to herald the new inter- 
est in Gothic art, as he reminds us in the famous passage of his 
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biography, where he preaches on the text, “What one desires 
in youth, he possesses abundantly in age,” and applies it to the 
interest in medizval art. The activity of the biological sciences 
codperated ; the notion of life, of a purpose within the growing 
plants and creatures, corroborated the conception of a Nature 
which was not outcast and dead, but spiritual and alive. In 
England the change came more variously; Carlyle, no doubt, 
was a link with the German and French Revolution; Words- 
worth almost by a miracle recovered the Greek idea of Nature 
as the divine productive principle of life; and Ruskin’s work in 
connection with Turner and the pre-Raphaelites gave reality to 
the double sense of God in the world around us and God in art 
and history, which the great German idealists had proclaimed 
in a different phraseology. The original connection of W. 
Morris’ great undertaking in the reform of decorative art with 
the Tractarian movement, the mere fact that the first intention 
of the famous firm was largely to undertake church decoration, 
is most significant of the logic underlying the whole new aspi- 
ration. The effect of this movement was that the very word 
“renaissance” became ambiguous. In its older sense—that of 
the surface renaissance as I have called it—it became a term of 
disparagement applied to “the pedants of the Renaissance”; in 
a deeper sense, as the true or real renascence, it acquired a 
wholly new application. We will note some traces of this 
change, in pursuit of our search for the dark ages and their 
significance. 

But first, to return in a word or two, to the inner spirit of 
the Protestant reformation. What, it may naturally be asked, 
had the biological discussion and archzological revelations of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to do with the cry of 
the soul for a present God, or the cry of the people for a better 
life? If the Protestant reformation had succeeded in bringing 
home God to the human soul, how could art and science, litera- 
ture and philosophy, add anything essential to its work? And 
if it had failed, how could they repair its defect? The answer 
may be given in the words of a student of the English Com- 
monwealth :* “Any spiritual impulse, not accompanied by clear 





*T. H. Green, Works, III., 332. 
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and comprehensive thought, is enslaved by its own realization.” 
It has been shown in the history of the English revolution how 
the mere aspiration after a spiritual world, unconstructed, un- 
organized, and unreasoned, either comes to nothing in an ap- 
proach to insanity, or itself turns into secular interests as 
worldly and as selfish as those which it set out to quell. 

Thus we have the answer to our question: How the human- 
ist impulse of the Renaissance could be of aid to the Protestant 
aspiration. And the answer is, by destroying its first crude 
embodiments, and gradually raising a spiritual form capable of 
containing the spiritual essence. A saying of the late Mr. 
Mark Pattison, though touched with academic superiority, 
shows the way to a profound historical truth. “What,” he 
asked, “would have been the effect upon the history of the 
English Church if J. H. Newman had been able to read Ger- 
man?” In other words, what wanderings might have been 
spared the Enelish mind, if the watchwords of Reason and 
Freedom and the Invisible Church had been current, when the 
Tractarians set out upon their quest for an objective symbol of 
the spiritual growth of humanity? 

We wish then to trace the fresh significance attained by the 
idea of the new birth at the time when the humanist impulse 
of the later Renaissance, traveling backwards and inwards in 
the study of art and letters and life, came to a full intelligence 
of the greater works and experiences out of a general faith in 
which its own movement had arisen. 

It was, we may suppose, a natural consequence of the in- 
creasing knowledge of Italian art in the course of the eigh- 
teenth century, together with the general deepening of culture 
towards its close, that the English mind awakened at a time 
almost within living memory, to the greatness of the Floren- 
tine primitives, whose names are now catchwords in every 
girls’ school. We know them all by heart in our Browning: 


“We have loved the season 
Of art’s spring birth so dim and dewy; 
Our sculptor is Niccolo the Pisan, 
Our painter who but Cimabue.” 
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Giotto and Botticelli, whose worship is now in danger of be- 
coming a cant, you will hardly find mentioned in the Academy 
lectures between 1790 and 1810, and I should suppose that 
Lord Lindsay’s great work on Italian painters, which drew a 
quarterly Review from Ruskin in 1842, marks about the turn- 
ing point of the general interest from after to before the vear 
1500 A. D. 

Now the revival of Greek letters, which indicated the Re- 
naissance in the older sense, is commonly dated by the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. You find the popular theory of this, 
concerning the influx of Greeks into Italy with manuscripts and 
antiquities for sale, in George Eliot’s “Romola.” So when we 
have taken back our interest through Botticelli to Giotto and 
Dante, round the year 1300, we have already taken back the 
new birth to a point at which it can no longer mean simply the 
revival of Greek letters and general culture, in the common 
sense of the term renaissance. The revival of Greek letters 
became a consequence rather than a cause. Our interest has 
attached itself to the new birth of Europe within the frontiers 
of the Middle Age, belonging to a stream which comes down 
from far back in the centuries. 

And so once more we find the phrase renaissance applied by 
Mr. Pater to the spirit of certain beautiful French stories, 
written as we have them early in the thirteenth century, but 
older no doubt in their origin. These are the tales of Amis and 
Amile, and of Aucassin and Nicolette, which are the subject of 
Mr. Pater’s delightful essays, “Two Early French Stories.” 
The sensitive romanticism united with a strident note of anti- 
dogmatic rebellion shows us something of the strange com- 
plexity and audacity of that medieval spirit, which we have 
been accustomed to think so hopelesslv fettered by superstition. 
“In Paradise what have I to do?” says Aucassin. “I do not 
seek to enter there; but only to have Nicolette, my sweet love, 
whom I love so.—But to hell I will go; for to hell go the fair 
scholar, and the fair knight who dies in tournays and noble 
wars; with them I will go, only I must have with me my sweet 
love Nicolette.” Something is here of the spirit which comes 
to light in the story of Paolo and Francesca. 
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Here then we are tracing the Renaissance spirit, the spirit 
of love and life, in artistic expression, nearly to the year 1200. 

And now we may think for a moment of some significant 
passages with which we are all familiar in the writings of 
William Morris. Here we are invited to take in our minds a 
gigantic stride, and to throw back the earlier frontier of the 
true Renascence to the beginning of the great building age of 
the world, a period of a thousand years, inaugurated with St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, and closing before we have come 
down to the Church of St. Peter at Rome. There is no such 
touchstone of the change of attitude towards the later Renais- 
sance as the feeling which artists display towards St. Peter’s. 
Even Browning seems to glorify it, in “Christmas Eve” and 
“Easter Day,” and in earlier writings it is held as the acknowl- 
edged crown of the Renaissance, and, as it were, the culmina- 
tion of Christian art. But Goethe, as early as 1773, sounded a 
note of disparagement in his famous paper on Gothic architec- 
ture, written at the ave of 24, though it was reserved perhaps 
for the bluntness of William Morris to call St. Peter’s 
Church the ugliest building built before the nineteenth century. 

To anyone brought up in earlier ideas, and searching, as | 
have said, for those Dark Ages of which he had heard, the 
impression produced by these passages was electrical. For 
here it would seem that in one whole branch of expression of 
the human spirit, and that perhaps the most central and univer- 
sal concern of civilized life, a critic second to none could at 
least venture the opinion that the earlier Middle Age was not 
merely the equal of our civilized and progressive days, but 
stood on a pinnacle of achievement compared to which our 
works are trivial and mean. And the difficulty of finding the 
Dark Ages was immensely increased by this. For we knew 
that the Schools of Athens were not closed before the reign of 
Justinian, the builder of St. Sophia. And therefore, in a way, 
the sround seemed to be covered; and no space appeared to 
be left to which the unspeakable degradation of the human 
mind, which we had imagined, could very well be ascribed. 

And then one great cause of our difficulty began to dawn 
upon us. Our notion of the human mind was too narrow. It 
Vol. XII—No. 2 14 
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had really not occurred to us and to our teachers that the human 
intelligence could be otherwise embodied than in progressive 
science, and intellectual literature, and the battles of modern 
politics. Even religion, which in a Protestant country was gen- 
uinely given the highest place, was hardly understood to be a 
central utterance or grasp or faith of the human mind at its 
best; it seemed in practice to have become, what the Autocrat 
says of the power of numerical calculation, a detached move- 
ment that could be put into a mighty poor watch. So we were 
in sheer bewilderment, when we saw the Cathedral and Baptis- 
tery at Florence, and read of the constructive work of St. 
Francis, and then were told about the magnificence of Char- 
tres and Poitiers, and the buildings running back in time to 
St. Sophia in the sixth century A. D. Were these things then 
not works of the human mind? And if they were, and if it was 
true that our age could create nothing to compare with them, 
could such a fact be void of significance for our whole concep- 
tion of the order of the world and the relative importance of 
its various stages? Such considerations necessarily pursued us 
during the study not only of such passages in William Morris, 
but as we made acquaintance with the world disclosed by the 
work of Mr. Ruskin. 

One further extension of the idea of the Renaissance remains 
to be mentioned. It came to me through Pater’s “Marius.” 
“As if in anticipation of the sixteenth century, the Church was 
becoming humanistic, in a best and earliest Renaissance.” This 
saying refers to the second century of our era—the minor 
“peace of the Church” under the Antonines. At this time, it 
is suggested, “before those conflicts of body and soul which pre- 
ceded or characterized the later ‘peace of the Church’ under 
Constantine, she was truer than perhaps she ever would be 
again to that element of profound serenity in the soul of her 
founder which reflected the eternal goodwill of God to man; 
in whom, according to the oldest version of the angelic mes- 
sage, ‘he is well pleased.’ ” 

Thus we have traced back the idea of the Renascence, that 
is, the stream of life and love and expressive power, which first 
attracted our attention among mingled phenomena in the six- 
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teenth century, through a course of fourteen centuries, or prac- 
tically to the Christian era. It may be added, that without 
excessive paradox, the track might be followed further. In 
building and in formative art renaissance characteristics are re- 
vealing themselves in the pre-Christian productions of Greek 
Asia Minor; and it may come to be held one day that the seeds 
of the new birth were sown by classical Greece, and began to 
germinate in what we have been taught to call its decadence. 

At any rate, what concerns us to-day is to note the wholly 
new meaning which has thus stolen unawares upon our con- 
ception of the Renaissance. It signifies no longer the inven- 
tion of printing and the re-birth of classical culture, that mod- 
ern restoration of arts and letters and sciences, against the 
value of which Rousseau wrote a paradoxical prize essay con- 
taining a great deal of truth; but the re-birth of the human 
mind, and its re-incarnation in the vesture of more deeply 
expressive symbols and a more human and more passionate 
creed than that of classical Greece and Rome. 

And thus the modern Renaissance has carried us beyond 
itself, perhaps to the very revelation of which we stand in need. 
I would point you once more to the recent address of a living 
friend and teacher—I may name him—Mr. Wicksteed, to 
show you in greater depth and detail the meaning and value of 
this revelation for the present day. A motto which I have 
heard that the Comtist school have adopted, and which prob- 
ably expresses the inmost hearts of many of us who live ener- 
getically the life of our century, runs in the words, “The End 
is Progress”—surely a strange contradiction for any genera- 
tion of mankind to set as the foundation of its life. The teach- 
er of whom I have spoken will call your attention on the con- 
trary to the medieval conception of eternity and fruition. If 
our life has in it nothing worth possessing, we shall not be 
advantaged by gaining more of the same. No problem is 
solved by a mere appeal to the future. If we cannot in some 
measure, however humble, know what it is to lay hold on eter- 
nal life, to enter into the consciousness of something that is 
rooted beyond time, we seem to be in a fair way to gain the 
whole world and lose our own soul. I am not speaking of a 
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life in the future, but of something like what Spinoza meant 
by seeing things under the form of the eternal, or what the 
ancient Greek more simply indicated by the conception of 
Leisure. Leisure—the word from which our word “school” 
is derived—was for him the expression of the highest moments 
of the mind. It was not labor; far less was it recreation. It 
was that employment of the mind in which by great thouchts, 
by art and poetry which lift us above ourselves, by the highest 
exertion of the intelligence, as we should add, by religion, we 
obtain occasionally a sense of something that cannot be taken 
from us, a real oneness and centre in the universe; and which 
makes us feel that whatever happens to the present form of our 
little ephemeral personality, life is yet worth living because it 
has a real and sensible contact with something of eternal value. 


B. BosANQUET. 
OxsHOTT, SURREY. 





THE MODERN WORKMAN AND CORPORATE 
CONTROL. 


THE economic world in which we live, like the world of 
nature, is a world of change. The changes in the economic 
forces and conditions to which human effort must adjust it- 
self, especially in a dynamic epoch like that of the last century 
in the western world, appear almost meteoric in their rapidity 
and dazzling confusion. So large a section of human conduct 
must be measurably adjusted to these economic forces and 
conditions that it is no wonder that the principles of ethical 
and just conduct in our social relations now demand the most 
strenuous thought. 

We are accustomed to having our attention called to the 
changes that have taken place in the position of the modern 
workman. Usually these changes are measured solely by 
their outward and visible results. The advance in wages, both 
relatively and absolutely; the material comforts and conven- 
iences which the workman enjoys in his home; the mechanical 
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devices that have made the shop and factory not only less re- 
pulsive but ofttimes really attractive places in which to exer- 
cise one’s activities ; the shorter hours of work; the mechanical 
improvements .in tools and machinery that have removed 
something of the drudgery of mere manual toil; the educa- 
tional advantages in schools, libraries, public lectures and 
amusements, accessible to men with small incomes, and, in 
general, the higher plane of living to which the workman of 
the western world has attained, these are mentioned as the 
most significant factors in the labor problem and in what is 
called the “social problem.” Is it not true, however, that these 
things, even when fully realized, and typical of average con- 
ditions, really throw very little light upon the problem of life 
as it presents itself to the workman? Do they measure his 
contentment, his development in character, his intellectual and 
spiritual outlook,—upon which his permanent welfare and his 
contribution to civilization depend,—or must we look back of 
these things and attempt rather to get at his own interpreta- 
tion of the soul-struggle in which all this plays a relative part? 
Is it not then incumbent upon us to examine some of the 
significant recent changes in the industrial world in their 
bearing upon the personal relations and duties of intelligent 
workmen to themselves, to their families and to society? 

Not much over a century ago the western world was ripe 
for rapid industrial expansion. The introduction of steam 
power and the mechanical inventions of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century paved the way for the establishment of the 
large industry in the place of home production, and were to 
soon make possible a division of labor in the activities of the 
home, as productive of good results as the division of labor 
and greate~ specialization had been within the confines of in- 
dustry itself. The change from house-production to factory- 
production made possible the removal from the home of many 
of the degrading influences incidental to the drudgery of daily 
toil, in which both women and children freely participated so 
long as it was centred in the house. This change also made pos- 
sible, later on, a considerable elimination of women and young 
children from the ranks of industrial labor. The one thing 
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that restricted this process, rapid as it was, by which the large 
industry was evolved, was the lack of adequate capital. We 
see, therefore, especially in the writings of the classical Eng- 
lish economists, the reasons for the emphasis laid upon capital 
as an instrument of production. Not only did these econom- 
ists justify every protection thrown around the interests of 
capital in order to stimulate the growth of a large fund of 
national capital, but in their moralizing with respect to the 
standards of individual conduct, they put an equal emphasis 
upon the duty and rewards of saving. The young man was 
taught that his upward progress depended largely upon the 
amount of income he was able to put aside, not merely to pro- 
vide against a “rainy day” or the uncertainty of the future, 
but in order that he might thus contribute in the most direct 
and positive way to the industrial prosperity of the commun- 
ity. This thought runs down through the greater part of the 
nineteenth century in England and America. It is the key to 
the interpretation of our educational as well as of our moral 
and ethical training. The results are manifest in the enormous 
supply of corporate capital in both countries at the close of the 
nineteenth century. Now we begin to hear notes of warning. 
A book recently appeared with the title “The Fallacy of Sav- 
ing.” The workman is told that his share in production and 
his continued prosperity in the opportunities of employment 
are furthered rather by his spending, in wise ways, his income 
upon himself and upon his family so as to raise his plane of 
living ; to educate his children more highly, and to secure a 
better contact with his environment. Capital is so abundant 
that the opportunities for the profitable investment of small 
savings are very restricted. So many agencies exist to equal- 
ize, or perhaps I would better say to socialize, the risks of the 
future that there is no longer so strong an inducement to 
guard and hoard small savings. The great fund of capital, 
now almost unlimited in amount, is consolidated under the 
wisest direction and ever seeks new ventures that promise 
profits. The great Corporation and the Trust are the inevit- 
able consequences of such a development. From the point of 
view of industry and from the point of view of production 
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they are no evil. They have simply enlarged the area of indus- 
trial territory already conquered, and have made competition 
sharper by reason of the skill and intellectual strength of the 
participants. They have made possible the better control of 
production; they have introduced important economies; they 
have reduced the stock of goods; they have brought about 
a more highly economic adaptation of supply to demand ; they 
have made it possible to run factories full time and keep labor 
fully employed; but they have greatly changed the position 
of the workingman in relation to his employment. 

The distance between the responsible head of a manufactur- 
ing concern and the men employed to make the product which 
it markets, is immeasurably greater than it was a few years 
ago. The duties of the president of a great corporation have 
become such that he must needs be protected from direct con- 
tact with the details of his business, and yet he must make 
and assume the responsibility for all important decisions re- 
lating to, it may be, an army of men in his employ. These 
decisions are greatly influenced by market considerations af- 
fecting the business in its relation to other industries, rather 
than by individual aspects of problems that affect merely his 
own plant. This means first, then, a loss of freedom of di- 
rect access to the employer on the part of the workman. It 
also means that the corporation must secure a higher type of 
workman susceptible of direction at long range, or by other 
subordinate officials with limited authority. It is these inter- 
mediate stages of direction that the trusts find most difficult 
to supply. The recent report of the Industrial Commission 
in its investigation of trusts, which constitutes one of its most 
important departments of inquiry, states that among the dis- 
advantages of the large combinations in industry the most 
notable pointed out has been the difficulty of securing man- 
agers and superintendents who will take the same interest in 
the business that a private owner or manufacturer does. To 
accomplish this many of the larger concerns have already in- 
troduced a system by which not merely the higher officials, 
but also employés of all grades down to the ordinary day 
laborer, are paid for their services in part by an interest in 
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stock or other form of property-right in the business. Such 
practices only tend to emphasize the loss of freedom to the 
individual workman in the employ of great corporations. He 
may be better off in the amount of return he can get for his 
effort by taking part pay in an interest in the business, but he 
has become more closely identified with the business and is 
less free than formerly to shift to another employer or to 
another occupation. 

The growth of corporations has inevitably led to the growth 
in the number of workmen under the direction of one em- 
ployer. The consolidation of railroads, for instance, showed, 
two years ago, one corporation employing over 100,000 men, 
and seven employing between twenty and thirty thousand each, 
and these figures would be greatly increased at the present 
time. The large industrial consolidations show even more 
remarkable figures of the number of men aggregated under 
single corporate control. Of the great corporations perhaps 
the railways furnish the best illustration of the legal respon- 
sibility for accidents of employment, partly because legislation 
has more directly affected them and partly because of the ex- 
cessive risks of employment incident to railroad work. Form- 
erly the law held employers responsible only for injuries in 
which there was no contributory negligence on the part of the 
employé and for which a fellow employé was not responsible. 
The time has come when the change in the nature of employ- 
ment necessitates a change in this rule. The law as it form- 
erly stood may be best illustrated by a few leading cases. A 
standard case in the English courts is the decision of Lord 
Chief-Justice Abinger in 1837, in a case known as Priestly vs. 
Fowler. An employé of a butcher sued his employer for in- 
juries received because he was directed to ride on a van which 
was overloaded and not in a proper state of repair. The van 
broke down; the plaintiff fell and was injured. The Court 
held that he could not recover damages on the ground that the 
employé must have known as well as his employer, and prob- 
ably better, whether the van was sufficient; whether it was 
overloaded, and whether it was likely to carry him safely. 
Another case was that of a fireman employed by the South 
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Carolina Railroad Company, decided in 1838, which followed 
the principle laid down in the English case just referred to. 
The fireman was injured through the negligence of the engi- 
neer of the same train and the Court decided that the company 
was not liable for such injury, because the plaintiff knew and 
had equal opportunity with the company to inform himself 
concerning the ability of the engineer to perform the service 
required of him, and could have refused to work with an in- 
competent engineer. Most of the cases limiting the liability 
of employers on which the courts rely as precedents in deter- 
mining these principles of law have been cases where the rela- 
tions of employer, employé, and fellow-employés were inti- 
mate, personal relations such as those in domestic and house- 
hold service. How does the case stand, however, if an engi- 
neer of a railroad train is injured or killed because of the 
negligence of a drunken switchman whom the company em- 
ployed without due care to secure competent service in this 
department? Can an engineer be expected to inform himself 
concerning the ability of every switchman or of every one of 
perhaps a thousand men, upon whose faithfulness the safety 
with which he can run a train depends, or under such circum- 
stances is he not entitled to the same consideration by the 
court, in holding his employer responsible, as a passenger on 
the train would be? The average railroad employé feels that 
he is and the public will probably justify this conclusion. If 
he is entitled to hold the company responsible for efficient 
service in other departments of what has hitherto been called 
“common employment” a change in our laws is necessary and 
has been rendered so by reason of changes in employment 
bringing large aggregations of employés together under a 
single corporate control. The ‘nglish law has already recog- 
nized this principle more fully . an we have in America, and 
in the Workingmen’s Compensation Acts, covering a large 
number of employments, the English employer is now made 
practically the insurer of his workman against loss caused by 
injuries which may happen to them while engaged in his work 
quite apart from the question of the responsibility for such 
injuries, with the single exception that the workman himself 
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must not be guilty of contributory negligence. This legisla- 
tion was first passed in 1880 and extended in 1897, and now 
covers even agricultural laborers and applies to eight out of 
fifteen general groups of industrial laborers. In England, 
alongside of the Workingmen’s Compensation Acts, the old 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 still remains in force and an 
injured workman often has a choice of remedies. He may 
proceed under the Employers’ Liability Act, which more nearly 
resembles the Common Law, or he may appeal to the system 
of arbitration providing a remedy under the Compensation 
Acts. The principle of the Compensation Acts is an entirely 
new and startling one. The employer is made liable to com- 
pensate his workman for injury quite irrespective of whether 
or not he or any one for whose acts he is in law liable has 
committed any breach of duty to which the injury is attrib- 
utable. It constitutes a sort of insurance fund maintained at 
the expense of the employer by which the risks of employment 
are to a limited amount carried for the workman. The gen- 
eral tendency in this country has been rather in the other di- 
rection. The old Common Law liability was direct and did 
give workmen a remedy for injuries for which they or their 
fellow-employés were not responsible. This remedy was per- 
haps adequate when men were employed in small groups. 
Where men are employed by tens of thousands and the courts 
are inclined to enforce the fellow-servant rule, as it is cxlled, 
by which an employer is not responsible for an injury caused 
to one of his employés by a fellow employé, every addition to 
the number of men brought together under one corporate em- 
ployer restricts the workman’s freedom in another respect. 
He is more liable to sustain injuries due to the negligence of 
fellow employees. His risks have increased and he alone must 
bear the burden. 

The new conditions which have arisen out of the growth 
of corporations have, however, made it necessary for the cor- 
porations to secure a relatively permanent and stable labor 
force. This change is again more clearly seen in connection 
with the railroads because of the quasi-public nature of the 
service which such corporations render. A railroad must 
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move its trains if possible. It cannot shut down its plant be- 
cause of some trifling dispute with its employés. It must be 
able, therefore, to obtain and to hold an adequate labor force 
to carry on its business. To do this and to acquire a better 
hold over its men, as well as to make them more contented in 
their employ, many railroad companies have volunteered to 
carry some of the risks of employment by instituting railway 
relief departments. For a time some of the roads made mem- 
bership in these railway relief departments compulsory, but 
since June 1, 1898, Federal legislation has made such practice 
illegal, and all that the companies can do now is to urge their 
men to join the relief departments, and in cases where there 
is a lack of disposition to do so, they can gradually dismiss 
employés who are not members of the relief departments and 
decline to employ those who do not at the time of their applica- 
tion for employment indicate their willingness to join the re- 
lief department. In the relief departments the employé pays 
a certain sum, which is deducted from his monthly wages and 
is proportionate to the amount of his wages, and to the amount 
of relief guaranteed. In return for this he receives a sick 
benefit of so much per week, depending upon the class of mem- 
bership he selects, for a prescribed period, usually fifty-two 
weeks. In case of death or permanent disability a prescribed 
death benefit is paid to his legal representatives. The railroad 
company usually provides for the administration of this fund 
free of cost to the fund itself and pays interest on the bal- 
ances held in the treasury. It also guarantees the obligations 
of the fund and frequently has to make up large deficits be- 
cause the rates charged are not on the basis of ordinary in- 
surance and do not usually provide for the accumulation of a 
reserve fund; hence the losses through sickness and accident 
in any given year may very considerably exceed the receipts. 
In a few of the larger railroad corporations the relief depart- 
ments have, however, been able to accumulate a substantial 
surplus, which has been used for further projects in the inter- 
est of their members. Within the past few years several rail- 
road corporations have, in addition to the railway relief de- 
partments, provided for pension and superannuation funds at 
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the entire cost of the corporation. At the same time they have 
reduced the age at which men are admitted to the service, and 
at the present time on almost all the roads of the United 
States it is impossible for a man to start in railway employ- 
ment who is over 35 years of age. The pension features 
usually provide for the voluntary retirement of an employé 
at the age of 65 and compulsory retirement at the age of 70, 
upon a pension based upon a certain percentage of his average 
earnings during the last ten years of active employment; this 
percentage being multiplied by the number of years he has 
been in service. For instance, one large corporation, which 
has set aside $300,000 a year, out of which these pensions are 
to be paid, gives each employé one per cent. of the average 
annual earnings of the last ten years of his active employment 
for each year he has been in the service of the corporation, so 
that a man 70 years of age, who had been in the employ of 
the corporation fifty years, would, upon his retirement, receive 
practically half-pay for the balance of his life. If the amount 
he was receiving at the date of his retirement was slightly in 
excess of the average for the last ten years, his pension would 
be somewhat less than half of his salary at the time of retire- 
ment. In neither the relief departments nor pension provisions 
is there any paid up or withdrawal value. In a relief depart- 
ment a man may have paid his monthly dues for a number of 
years, but if he leaves the service of the corporation he feels 
that he has lost that much income which he might have en- 
joyed, although, of course, he has had the protection which 
the fund gave him during the period of employment. He is 
less likely, however, to want to change his employment and 
thus be compelled to enter the relief department of another 
corporation at perhaps a higher rate of dues. Here again his 
freedom has been restricted. In this case his freedom of 
choice of employment is involved. Naturally the corporations 
have desired to secure this result as a return for their outlay 
in providing such funds. 

A still further restriction of the rights of the employé is 
found in the provision in connection with membership in the 
railway relief departments, by which a workman accepting 
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the relief afforded by the department fund waives all claims 
to legal damages under the general terms of employers’ liabil- 
ity. The courts have decided that he may choose between the 
two remedies open to him,—acceptance of the benefit of the 
relief fund, or a suit for legal damages,—but that he is not 
entitled to both. 

The system of pensions, now adopted by several of the 
leading railways, is rapidly spreading in the industrial world. 
The large corporations are planning to do the same thing in 
employments where the risks are not so great. The tendency 
everywhere is the same, and the results also will be practically 
the same. We are rapidly approaching a condition of affairs 
in which the employés of large corporations will be compelled 
to choose their employment for life at a comparatively early 
age. They will find themselves tied up to the interests of the 
corporation in whose services they choose to work for the 
whole period of their industrial activity in life, and will find 
their freedom in certain respects curtailed. They will not, at 
least, enjoy that measure of freedom which the older econom- 
ists who extolled the glories of free competition were accus- 
tomed to point out as efficient safeguards of the interests of 
the workman of that day. They will have lost something of a 
direct, personal relationship to their employers. They will 
have increased the risks of employment which they must carry ; 
they may have lost the power of substitution of one employ- 
ment for another, so essential under the conditions of unre- 
stricted competition. If the workman’s choices are wisely 
made he will have gained a great deal in efficiency ; in the pro- 
ductiveness of his labor; in the skill with which his work is 
directed and utilized, which, of course, will have an effect upon 
his wages, and perhaps also in the extent to which certain of 
his risks are carried collectively, or entirely by other agencies. 
As stated, however, at the outset, no amount of improvement 
in his general condition will compensate for these losses if he 
feels the restraints of the new situation sufficiently to curb his 
energies and dampen his enthusiasms and hopes. 

Are we not too prone to discuss the labor problem almost 
entirely from the side of the mechanical results of industrial 
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evolution, and is it not time that we turned our attention to the 
personality of the workman and asked ourselves whether there 
are compensations for the losses he has sustained which may 
be encouraged and strengthened? Probably the compensations 
are more than sufficient to make up for the losses, provided 
the average workman can be educated to take advantage of 
them. 

The growth of corporations, the concentration of industry, 
with its reduced costs and its larger rewards, have created new 
labor problems; new conditions governing the output of effort 
for both employer and employé alike. They demand a new 
type of man and our system of education must be modified so 
as to produce him. A former economic epoch gave every 
advantage to the land-owner. From the peasant proprietor to 
the lord of the manor, the land-owner, in proportion to his 
holdings, had the best claim upon the social surplus and upon 
the results of collective advance in social life. In another 
economic epoch nearer to our own time this same advantage 
was enjoyed by the capitalist; the saver, the man who had his 
little pile stored away, whether in the spirit of the miser, of the 
money-lender or of the world-conqueror. It was the man with 
money to invest, or with his pile at interest, who reaped the 
rewards of industrial progress. We are entering an economic 
era, if indeed we are not already launched in it, when the type 
of man who is at an economic advantage is the man with fore- 
sight, good judgment, quick decision, and executive capacity. 
These qualities, in small degree or large, give one under pres- 
ent conditions the economic advantage. In so far as they are 
possessed by workmen the newer opportunities for their exer- 
cise by even the humblest manual toiler very largely compen- 
sate for the loss in individual freedom. The ethical imperative 
resting upon the corporations consists in the duty to keep open 
the doors of opportunity, and for every restriction of indi- 
vidual choice; for every specialization of individual effort; for 
every band of social cohesion which ties the workman to the 
interests of the corporation, to see that some new opportunity 
opens before him that will make of him more of a man, and 
put a premium upon the exercise of his higher faculties in 
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order that he be not reduced to a mere machine of flesh and 
blood. Many of the economic changes here indicated are 
necessary in the interests of industrial prosperity, but indus- 
trial prosperity itself will be of short duration unless the hu- 
manity, the intelligence and the character of the individual 
workman is appealed to by all the conditions under which he 
works. The interests of the corporation as well as the inter- 
ests of the workman demand that this shall be done, and only 
in the doing of it is the reward sure and the future safe. The 
new outlook comprising the new problems which confront the 
individual workman, and on the solution of which his duties 
to himself, to his family and to society depend, is not a hope- 
less nor a discouraging one. Corporate greed and shortsight- 
edness is less likely in the long run to prevail than the indi- 
vidual greed and shortsightedness of the individual capitalists 
who preceded the billion-dollar trusts. The trusts will have 
more collective wisdom and will therefore be more susceptible 
to the control of public opinion and of the economic conditions 
which determine their welfare. The shortsightedness is more 
likely to be on the side of the workman due to defective edu- 
cation. There is, therefore, the greater need that the ethical 
and moral forces of the community exert themselves in the 
training and preparation of the modern workman for his new 
opportunities as well as for his new responsibilities under the 
corporate control of industry. 
SAMUEL McCune Linpsay. 
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THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ROSSETTI’S 
POETRY. 


“Shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends” 
and 

“If it would but apprehend some joy 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy.” 


ROSSETTI appears to rouse in a good many people a strong 
feeling of antagonism, even of disgust, and in perhaps a still 
larger number a touch of contempt. He is called morbid and 
sensuous, both in the plain meaning of the word, and in its 
underlying more objectionable sense. Perhaps his two-fold 
artistic production gives an idea that his poetry was too much 
of an auxiliary in the expression of his inner life to have real 
value. There is a dim resentment against him as towards one 
who attempts to strain one art into an imitation of another. 
The detractors under this head attack the short narrative poems 
or ballads as mere pictures, and sometimes not even clear pic- 
tures. 

But others go further; they consider that he not only deals 
too much with the mere external view of things, but that while 
he gives a minute and sometimes morbid analysis of emotions 
of all kinds, he deals little with the more intellectual interests 
of the spirit. The soul for him exists only in its passion, not in 
its striving active creation. He has little or no-speculation on 
the problems of life and death, very little moral speculation as 
we understand it. He appears to utterly neglect the leading 
factors in our spiritual experience, and by so doing, it may be 
thought, loses the link of experience which joins us to the 
poetic land of promise. 

With regard to the first point, it may be remarked that Ros- 
setti himself considered that he had mastered the power of ex- 
pression more completely in poetry than in painting, and that 
it seems probable that if any objectionable confounding of the 
arts really took place, it was the painting into which the alien 
element was imported. A short examination of the picture of 
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the Annunciation and of one or two poems may illustrate this. 

Rossetti’s method of conceiving his subject is peculiar. He 
is not troubled by the question of what actually occurred, does 
not attempt to win our credence for, or interest in, the event. 
The angel, like the books and the lilies, is scarcely more than a 
symbol, a hieroglyphic showing the particular bearing of 
Mary’s thought; that is, his subject is not the Annunciation at 
all, but Mdry’s character. The idea of the spiritual splendor 
of the event is Not allowed to absorb or transfigure the mate- 
rial facts. You are given the physical reality of her appearance. 
Her body is drawn up harmoniously with the nervous strain of 
thought, not with the subject of that thought. She sees the 
events conditioned at every point by her human nature. But 
the meaning of the whole picture lies in the expression of her 
face—or rather, of her eyes—(the mouth is sad, submissive, 
not deflected, probably, from its usual expression)—of which 
it is an explanation or projection. Her intense abstraction 
results physically in an inability to see any but broad facts of 
coloring, and her intense simplicity of mind is portrayed by a 
certain stiffness of figuring, as if she were occupied with the 
unfleshed ideas of things. 

The poetic counterpart to the Annunciation is the “Blessed 
Damozel.” The type of woman portrayed too is very much 
the same—very simple and not apt to correlate appearances, 
destroying their personality by seeing them as the manifesta- 
tion of a single force. Hence the simplicity of coloring in the 
picture is balanced by the sweet clearness of the surface- 
thought in the poem, which gives it a sort of singing quality. 
It has little of the slow richness of Rossetti’s other work. As 
he thought of her the appropriate world spread around her, 
depending on her like variations in music or as a chord on a 
single note. But at the same time her heaven is not merely a 
setting for her, nor yet is it.quite a personification of ideas in 
her mind. It is simply an articulation, without distinction of 
planes of existence {as is common to Rossetti) of her whole 
inner world. This world such a woman believes to be entirely 
the reflection of an outer one, never dreaming that it can be in 
any way due to her own consciousness, so mere an instinct is 
Vol. XII.—No. 2 15 
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faith. Hence to gain her point of view these ideas must be 
painted in as background. (At the same time all ideas which 
color our minds, did really to Rossetti gain a certain being 
which remains.) He probably, indeed, did not intend to indi- 
cate that they had anything like the same clearness of outline to 
her at the given moment. When “the light thrilled towards 
her filled with angels in strong level flight,” one suspects that he 
is describing the manner in which she was affected by the beat- 
ing of the waves of light, as she might have explained it had she 
been perfectly conscious. But in reality there is a sort of pause 
in thought before her emotions have taken definite expression 
—a pause in which she feels that there lives within her another 
world that finds words to reach our comprehension in the thick- 
coming, thrilling beat of wings—the close succession of their 
rounded tops being suggested to her mind by the light. 

In the same way, in the more senuous poems, the acute real- 
ization and description of the experiences of sense is at once 
the articulation and the justification to the intellect of the sin- 
gularly elusive movements in the spiritual organism. There is 
an example in the “Last Confession.” The description of the 
woman laughing in the tavern with its loathsome confounding 
of human, animal and vegetable life, (“The vine crawl’d in her 
back’’) so that as we think of it, emotion and even perception 
seems a horrible disease, is but a concrete presentment of the 
subtle elements of coarseness detected by the man later in the 
girl’s manner. Almost all his painting in words seems to have 
this object, and connected with his ethical views, which will be 
examined later on, it is a perfectly admissible explanation of his 
sometimes touching on what appear too merely earthly aspects 
of things. 

The other side of this intensely developed consciousness, 
comes out most clearly in “Sister Helen.” In it you have the 
poetry of the relations of the different persons gathered into 
concrete facts, which by the omission chiefly of certain coloring 
matter of detail, gives an impression of strangeness., We are in 
the habit of saying that our state of mind colors the appearance 
of things. But there is more than that here. Rose Mary’s 
grief was “not hers, but the whole world’s pain.” In the first 
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sharp moment of realization there appeared to be a power of 
communication between her and external things, so close that 
she could not tell the originating consciousness. So in “Siste-: 
Helen,” the riding of the horsemen and the agonized voices 
on the wind are real, but the purely picturesque qualitv is made 
so prominent that these real things appear the presentment of a 
distempered mind, and the departure from external realism is 
accentuated by the refrain which reveals the naked forces in 
contention, and gives us the ideal conception of the story. 

Now it may, I think, be shown from these specimens that 
Rossetti is a true theological poet, and in this connection he has 
a certain affinity withBrowning. We have the same striving 
after intellectual cognizance of partially physical sensations in 
the latter. He is always testing the question—at what point 
the purely sensuous passes into the intellectual. But the ends 
at which the poets aim are different.. Browning’s real subject 
of examination is always the nature of the Divine Being, who 
is to be made non-anthropomorphic by supposing him to admit 
into his being, elements which no man would nakedly confess ; 
the whole vague figure being somehow whitewashed into in- 
finity by Browning’s peculiar version of “now we see through 2 
glass darkly.” He is thus led to this analysis by the attempt to 
build up his conception of “other modes of being,”—Rossetti, 
by his intense interest in the emotions themselves. a 

It thus appears that the poet’s two styles, that dealing appar- 
ently with the physical nature of things, and that with a sort 
of fantastic distilled emotion, are due to the same source; and 
that to justify him we must find some sufficient ground for this 
absorbing interest in phases of subjective life, interest, that is, 
rather in individuality, unlimited by objective circumstance, 
than apparently in the relation of the mind to the general order 
of things. 

The tradition of our poetry has led the modern reader to 
expect—almost to require—an underlying reference to the 
historical aspect of theology. It is as the Source of things that 
the poet as poet has considered the Divine Being. But it is not 
necessary to approach the problem of the reality of life by this 
road. Nor does the fact that the ordinary person does so ap- 
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proach it, make it the poet’s only path. It is true that from one 
point of view all art is an attempt to systematize the intellectual 
intuitions derived from the totality of experience—not merely 
to educe the laws of progress and of essential life from great 
events and intellectual movements, unveiling more and more 
the hidden birth of thought, but also to draw out the soul which 
gives beauty and purity to the experiences of sense, raising the 
human nearer heaven. In this aspect of his character, the poet 
must be the centre of a vast system of emotional forces, having 
their sources in all these springs. But this is only one side of 
his work; he must be something more than a mere recorder, 
more even than a mere interpreter. For an artist is not only a 
prophet catching the whispers of the Divine Central though:, 
but, as it were, a defeated Creator-God, who showing us the 
fragments of his design of life in actual facts, makes us imper- 
fectly see the scheme of a world which never was, but had been 
perhaps rejected in that divine thought, as being too near its 
own essence, too little transfused with sense. It is necessary 
that all the materials of this other world should be found in 
life as it is, but it is not necessary,—it is perhaps impossible — 
that it should comprehend all the spiritual aspirations and intu- 
tions derived from the present system. These are due to sym 
pathy of the unit with the informing thought, and the latter 
being changed, the former would, in fact, disappear, and must, 
therefore, be neglected in a poetic reconstruction. Nor would 
the apparent partiality of this view necessarily detract from its 
truthfulness because we cannot at once conclude that the Divine 
Being’s essence is to be found in life, but merely his thought. 
There are in fact three possible relationships between what we 
will call the Supreme Being and this system of things. The 
first is that of an historic Creator, an absolutely unchangeable 
connection; the second is that of body to soul, unchangeable 
too, but of infinite complexity; the third is that of subject and 
object, so to speak, the thinker and the thought. This last ad- 
mits of endless variety—all true for their time but not true for 
any other. It is, therefore, possible that the absence of this 
particular type of question in the poet may be due not to his 
limitations, but to the fact that the real emotions of his con- 
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temporaries are not stirred by these things; the strings along 
which his music should quiver are not taut, because the God- 
thought has changed. Hence if we can prove that Rossetti 
really has vindicated our spiritual existence in some way, wher- 
ever he plants the ladder up which he climbs to Heaven, surely 
the reproach of preoccupation with secondary objects would 
vanish. 

Now what strikes one as the important thing to realize about 
Rossetti’s poetry is, that he deals not with the subjects of 
thought but with the processes of mind. He is not inter- 
ested in questions of what we call historical facts; his whole 
energy is bent towards the accurate analysis of the perceptive 
powers which register these facts and of their reflex action. 
To him emotion was the most divine thing within our cogniz- 
ance, and he finds in it a promise of immortality—“A rainbow 
on the storm of death,” “The breath of God in man that war- 
ranteth the inmost, utmost things of faith.” He cannot believe 
in the merely natural esserce of any passion or pleasure—“My 
soul I know not from my body nor thee from myself, neither 
our love from God.” His emotions he feels do not at any time 
begin and end in himself; there is always something else which 
interacts. This something may be original, independent and 
active, or it may have been at first merely projected by the 
necessities of our minds, and by development incorporated. 
The important point is not its origin but its existence, (the 
latter theory does not preclude the belief in a Supreme Being 
as the author of things, but merely the belief in his imparting 
of his own nature to the world.) If in the highest trances of 
thought we have a belief in an external, all-pervading objective 
thought, and if for the greatest expansion of our spirits an 
honest belief in its objectivity is necessary, then this require- 
ment seems to form a proof of the existence of another “mode 
of Being.” Not of a creative spirit exactly in the sense of one 
which was a finite source of things, but a sustaining spirit, 
creative in so far as it imparts life through all time. To it 
there truly is no to-morrow, no vesterday. It exists in the 
present. 

Thought, that is deductive or crystalizing thought, he felt, 
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is apt to be destructive. The gray pictures of memory “of that 
which had life’s form and love’s” do not give the satisfaction to 
the mind of the vibrations of the present emotion. But there 
is a kind of consciousness which does not reflect on the sensa- 
tions, but is, as it were, twin born with them; so that, for in- 
stance, a mere physical impression of light is accompanied by a 
feeling of an intense acuteness and clearness of thought, as if 
barriers had been suddenly broken down. The natural world 
lives always in the moment, is immature, or at least does not 
age towards death. It is the fountain of pure emotion, and the 
perfect realization of the sensuous delights of life is the real 
absorption into the infinite. Consciousness must not turn into. 
thought or the spell is broken, and the moral element bursts 
in. “The secret of the wells of life’ we can never know, but 
sometimes in the hot sunshine when we seem consciously to be 
drinking in the essence of physical life, the spirit of everlasting 
existence brushes our lips and brings cessation of care. It is 
then that the poet hushes us with the words “say nothing now 
unto her, lest she weep.” 

Not that the secret of life is a material one, but it is through 
an abnormally developed keenness of sense that Rossetti reach- 
ed the spiritual. It is at the noon-hour that he hears the foot- 
steps in another world, in an atmosphere of blazing heat and 
golden light. The “Song-God is the Sun-God.” Myriads of 
creatures are made to stir by the sunshine, whose individual 
existence we had scarcely realized; and partly the tendency to 
multiply the process, partly the great physical quickening of 
our own senses, make us believe that impersonal forces—the 
sunshine or the wind—have power to come and touch us. The 
air appears full of thinking presences, of “a folding sense like 
prayer, which is, as God is, everywhere.” 

It was Rossetti’s great merit that he saw the poetic value of 
this state of mind and body, and knew how to use it both to 
transfuse the lower element with spiritual worth, and to make 
the supernatural seem an experienced fact. Wordsworth had 
done something of the same kind of thing, but he had not per- 
haps quite sufficient faith in the voiceless revelations of his 
trances. He stills us till the beatings of our own hearts fill the 
silence with a supernatural language, but he neither tells us 
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what he has heard in these “seasons of calm weather” nor has 
he any clear recollection of the different phases of the emotion. 
Nor does Rossetti,to say truth, tell us much of what he has 
heard, but he admits of a vast variety in the coloring, so to 
speak, of the intellectual intuitions which are sacred as carry- 
ing a direct warrant of their eternal origin. It is the polvthe- 
ism of his mental and moral world which underlies the great 
beauty of his personifications and allegories. Like the Greeks 
and Blake he felt an individuality in an emotion before he could 
define that emotion itself—his feelings pass through the stage 
of personification before they reach clear expression to the in- 
tellect. It is not that he thinks in metaphor, but that the poetic 
idea of a thing seemed in his case to be the link between sensa- 
tion in the widest sense, and perception, instead of being the re- 
sult of both. It becomes in fact a sort of intermediate person- 
ality. In Blake’s case it accounts for his visions, and he 
comes quite near Rossetti’s usual use of it in such a poem as 
the “Tiger,” where the terror and the beauty of the animal 
seem to him to be such living things, that they are in some sense 
more directly God-created; the pulsation of the thought that 
makes them appeals to our minds more directly than in cthcr 
things. 

Now this importance of emotion is greatest in that of love. 
Firstly because, in Rossetti’s view, the mind is more frequently 
and more completely exalted to that state of emotion which 
feels the outside force, and secondly because it forms the near- 
est parallel to the relationship between phenomenal thought 
and our thought, and is therefore a revelation of the meaning 
and working of life. His idea of love appears to be a perfect 
sympathy, resulting not from original unity, but from diversity 
that grows by reciprocal impression into a new entity. Hence 
his agony when there is a change of feeling in the other per- 
son, because when “this sun bewitched” burns away the shadow 
of her passion in his mind, both God and his soul go too. For 
it is the eternity of emotion that necessitates God. Not only 
does the obliteration of the emotion suggest by analogy that 
there may have been no interaction, and hence no outside 
thinking force, but if we believe that an emotion can be blotted 
out, then there is no soul. We speak theologically as if ex- 
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perienced emotions and thoughts grouped themselves, after be- 
ing detached from our minds, and lived on; but in reality emo. 
tions have no continuity of individuality at all. Now if they 
pass utterly away, consciousness may have an enormous length 
of life, but can scarcely be immortal, because it exists only in 
experiencing ; and therefore the experiences are actual parts of 
its subsistence, not merelv different forms of a pervading spirit. 
The soul would therefore merely be a fictional aggregate cf 
these outside ideas which would each have an existence in them- 
selves, and be then annihilated. Hence the importance of the 
permanent preservation of emotions. It is significant from 
this point of view that his chief work should be a sonne: 
sequence. In the “House of Life” the separate poems are mon- 
uments to the “deathless hours” of his past. “No alien spell” 
must meet him in the land past death. “A well-known door” 
must be “even yet my life-porch in eternity, even with one 
presence filled, as once of yore, or mocking winds whirl round 
a chaff-strewn floor . . . . my words and me.” 

It is in connection with this idea that he says, “Would that 
I knew there was a God to thank, when thanks rise in me.” 
He desires not so much a responsive consciousness, as a witness 
to the reality of his gratitude—another consciousness which 
should give his emotions truth by garnering up into a perman- 
ent idea the experiences of the high-flood moments of his con- 
sciousness. This shadowy aggregate of ideas following be- 
hind, partially dependent on the Divine mind, corresponds to 
the orthodox soul. 

We. therefore, come back to this, that Rossetti deals almost 
exclusively with the processes of mind, and that he is success- 
ful in suggesting a certain divinity in them, a supernatural 
element. He seems to feel that all thought (and under that 
term is comprehended all original life of the mind, realization 
of sensation, sincere emotion) is divine, and we need search no 
further, but be transfused in it. His work might then have 
gone on to show how thought becomes an active force, how 
the emotions force this frame of things into their law, and 
hence the supreme importance of the individual life whicli. 
however insignificant a citizen, is yet a law-giver in this com- 
monwealth. 
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The work of Rossetti has not been completed. The life of 
the spirit is indeed all in all to Maeterlinck. With him the 
sort of ghost of our emotions enters into an external sensible 
occurrence, so that an impression is produced that all events 
are in a state of flux and dependent on our consciousness not 
only for perception but for their birth into the region where 
they appear to impress other minds. Gradually as his plots 
develop, the spiritual causes of all things become more and 
more apparent—the unspiritualized pass utterly away, and 
then the other spiritual forces behind the veil come out and 
meet, and the purgation or translation of the soul is complete. 
The external world and the human mind are two vessels which 
are filled simultaneously with the same informing thought by 
some flood of ideas beyond this world. Though the individual’s 
emotions are the only truth, yet somehow he himself is power- 
less. Perfect morality and wisdom would enable the individual 
to conform by sympathy to the creative thought so that the 
wheels of the progress of the universe should run in straight 
paths, but they would not enable him in any way to affect this 
progress. The solution towards which Rossetti was groping 
seems to me to have been a greater one. He found individualitv 
everywhere, objective personality of infinite diversity, and he 
feels that this is somehow the guiding force in the universe. 
But he has not taught us how it becomes active. His person- 
ifications remain such in spite of a glimmer of real divinity in 
them—the extraordinarily concrete individuality with which 
he could endow the most subtle strand of feeling. With him 
the emotion seems to remain just off the ground of our world, 
apparently greater than our consciousness can contain, and yet 
hardly incorporated into another. The feeling beginning in 
the mind seems to pass out and take shape visibly before us, 
so that you find “Your own foot-steps meeting you.” He will 
probably never be properly appreciated until his work has re- 
ceived its coping-stone and we see the substance of what he has 
given us “a shaken shadow, intolerable, of ultimate things un- 
uttered, the frail screen.” 

J. SPEns. 

GLascow. 
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DISCUSSION. 
A FURTHER REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR RITCHIE. 


[Nore.—The following abbreviated communication from Mr. John M. 
Robertson closes the discussion that has been going on between him and 
Professor Ritchie since the latter’s article on “War and Peace” in the 
January number, 1901.—Manacinc Enprror.] 


In his “Further Reply” to me in the October number, Profes- 
sor Ritchie asserts that I reiterated a certain charge against his 
dialectic method “without being able to cite a single sentence” 
of his in support of my statement. ... My original statement was 
to the effect that he had repeatedly adopted a chronological 
measure of personal authority in regard to the very question un- 
der discussion. I now give the proofs. Ina letter by Mr. Ritchie 
in the Ethical World of February 17, 1900, page 110, occurs this 
sentence: “From people who have lived longer than three months 
in Africa, I have heard very different evidence from that col- 
lected by Mr. Hobson.’’ . . In a subsequent letter to the Ethical 
World (March 3, 1900, page 142), Mr. Ritchie has this sen- 
tence: “I am not prepared implicitly to accept all the testimony 
either of missionaries who have spent their lives among the 
natives, or of journalists who have been three months in the 
country.” .... He repeats gratuitously his insinuation that Mr. 
Hobson’s views on South Africa were properly to be discredited 
because he has been only three months there. All the while Prof. 
Ritchie did not claim to have been there at all. It may seem as 
if, that being so, he cannot have meant what he seemed to say, 
since it would imply that his judgment on the subject was worth 
nothing Mr. Hobson never professed to stake his argu- 
ment on his own first hand testimony, any more than Mr. Ritchie 
did. 

Mr. Ritchie has convicted me of one inaccuracy, and I offer 
my apologies I desire to avow my regret that I caused him 
to explain that he is a professor not of moral philosophy (as 
I erroneously stated) but solely of logic, in the same page with 
his pretence that I committed a fallacy of Division in citing the 
names of some of the best known members of what he called “a 
small but very blatant faction.” .... Another illustration may 
serve better than any analysis to illustrate his mental process. 
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When he reviewed Mr. Hobson’s book he spoke of it as Mr. 
Hobson’s “case against his country.” Thus when Mr. Hobson 
impeaches the policy of Mr. Ritchie’s party, Mr. Ritchie, a Pro- 
fessor of Logic, holds himself free to call the book an impeach- 
ment of the nation. But when I cite the names of a number of the 
leading men in what Mr. Ritchie calls a “small but very blatant 
faction,” I am guilty of the fallacy of division! 

If Mr. Ritchie had been candid enough to admit that he ought 
not to have used the expression he did, instead of taking the 
course under notice he would have made, I think, a better 
finish to our discussion. I shall not imitate him by pleading 
that the chair of Moral Philosophy used often to be joined with 
that of Logic in Scotch Universities, and that I thought it was 


so at St. Andrews’. 
Joun M. Rosertson. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THe Pros_eM or Conpuct: A Stupy IN THE PHENOMENOLOGY 
oF Etuics. By A. E. Taylor, Assistant Lecturer in Greek and 


Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester; Late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. viii., 
501. 


The author was well advised in publishing this Essay, which 
was awarded the Green Moral Philosophy Prize in 1899; and is 
to be congratulated on having produced a very readable and a 
well written volume. One may perhaps reasonably object to the 
length of the book, when one discovers that the argument is need- 
lessly repeated and amplified; but no one will be able to regard 
even the digressions as dull reading. The author modestly but 
(excepting as regards the chapter on the “Roots of Ethics”) 
honestly disclaims any credit for originality in the principles from 
which his argument proceeds. All that he has to say will, he tells 
us, be found to be contained in or derived from Mr. Bradley’s 
discussions in the “Ethical Studies” and “Appearance and Real- 
ity.” And indeed any one acquainted with these books will be 
surprised to find how familiar Mr. Taylor’s statements sound. 
But in spite of this debt to Mr. Bradley, one feels that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s arguments do not come from a mere echo, but from the in- 
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dividual voice of one who has faced the question for himself and 
holds convictions on the subject,—however closely the result may 
agree with the views of the author to whom he owes so much. 

The argument of the volume is ostensibly polemical. Its aim, 
the author tells us, is to establish the position, which he admits 
to be unpopular, that “it is a complete mistake to found a system 
of ethics upon the results of a previous study of metaphysics.” 
He divides his argument into three parts: (1) he states generally 
how a science founded on metaphysics should differ from a posi- 
tive or experiential science; (2) he seeks to meet some of the 
arguments by which the metaphysical moralists have sought to 
show that a metaphysical foundation is essential to a theory of 
conduct; (3) he gives a detailed examination of some of the 
principal facts with which ethics deals, and some “incidental 
criticisms” of the assumptions of his opponents, in order to show 
that ethics cannot be based on a pre-existing metaphysic. The 
introductory chapter is devoted to the first part; Chap. II. to the 
second part; and the remainder of the volume, chaps. IIT.-VIII., 
to the last division of the argument. 

What the author seeks to give us, then, is thus not a system of 
ethics, nor an exhaustive discussion of ethical principles, but an 
analysis of certain ethical facts with a view to discovering the 
method of a science of ethics, and a criticism of those who con- 
sider that method to be metaphysical. The result arrived at is 
to show that there can only be one method, viz: the empirical ; 
ethics is to be proved to be a “positive” or “natural” science. 
This being the plan, it is clear that everything turns on (1) the 
author’s views of metaphysics, (2) his method of proof. It is 
however difficult to fit into this view of the author’s argument, 
the chapter on the “Roots of Ethics” (chap. ITI.), one of the most 
interesting chapters in the book, and the one which seems least 
indebted to Mr. Bradley. This chapter is not an analysis of the 
“principal facts” of ethics, nor a discussion of metaphysical argu- 
ments. It is a psychological theory of the origin of the moral 
judgment, or, as the author prefers to say, the “moral sentiments.” 
The author does not make much use of the views he there advo- 
cates in the subsequent discussion, certainly not enough to jus- 
tify the place this chapter has in the volume. One would not 
willingly spare it from the volume; yet it hardly seems congruous 
with the plan of it. 

The author’s view of metaphysic is stated expressly in chap. L., 
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and again in the last chapter on “Beyond Good and Bad,” but it 
runs through the whole volume. He admits (p. 6) that his con- 
ception of it will not agree with what we find in any of the great 
philosophical systems, yet it will, he thinks, cover in a general 
way all-that we mean by metaphysical investigations. His state- 
ment of his view cannot be made consistent, if we take his various 
expressions very strictly, but it is easy to determine the position 
he really means to defend. Metaphysics is a science which seeks 
to describe the general (formal) characteristics of the whole of 
experience as experience. Its ideal is that of complete or “pure” 
experience, as Avenarius calls it, 1. e., “an experience free from 
all admixture of anything which is not itself experience.” The 
science falls into two parts, constructive and critical. The former 
has simply to determine the most general (formal) conditions of 
experience as such, its first principle being that what is real is ex- 
perience, and what is real not self-contradictory (p. 30) ; the latter 
examines all other sciences from this ideal of pure experience, 
tests their claims to be identical with the complete world of ex- 
perience, or sees how far they agree with the conception of a 
pure experience. Any science which on examination is found not 
to satisfy this ideal at which metaphysic aims cannot be held to 
be itself metaphysic, nor based upon metaphysics. Such then, is 
the author’s starting point. 

Before leaving it we may say that the inconsistencies to which 
we referred are not simply verbal. In one place (p. 18) “pure” 
experience, the ideal of explanation, contains and combines both 
“what agrees with the formal conditions of experience, and what 
agrees with the material conditions of the experience of the terms 
themselves.” But on p. 29 we learn that metaphysics cannot at- 
tain the whole truth; it can only at best, hope to discover the 
formal conditions of experience in general; it is powerless to as- 
certain the material conditions of any particular set of expe- 
riences. That is, metaphysics not only does not conform to the 
ideal of pure experience, but it is hopeless for it to use it as an 
ideal, since an element in that ideal is beyond its cognizance alto- 
gether. In other words, strictly speaking, metaphysics does not 
guide itself by the conception of pure experience at all. In the 
same strain and almost more emphatic are the statements on pp. 
455-0, where the writer is discussing in a specific case the rela- 
tion of thought or reason to concrete experience. “Reason and 
Theory,” he says, “always toil lango intervallo after direct and 
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immediate apprehension of relief,” yet it is by reason that we get 
metaphysics. 

Again a “fact of experience,” we are told (p. 12), means “the 
contents of a true (1. e., consistent) description of our experience.” 
But (p. 14), science is “the full and coherent description of facts 
of experience” ; i. e., science must be the description of a consist- 
ent description of experience? And on the same page the au- 
thor speaks of “experienced matters of fact as data” for science; 
but this is clearly untenable with the above view of “fact.” So 
too, when he makes “matters of fact” and “experience” alterna- 
tives (p. 21). And when (pp. 26-7) the writer says that by 
“facts” he means “facts” as they appear to “the experience which 
has arrived at an all-embracing and coherent view of the whole 
system to which they belong,” and that “in the last resort no 
science can be said to give a thoroughly truthful representation 
of .... ‘facts’ except one, if there be such a one, which in- 
cludes all the material of experience, and that with thoroughly 
consistent insight into the structure of that material,” it is im- 
possible to know what the author means to hold at all, since in 
this last view the implication is that “facts” are neither known 
nor found at the beginning or at the end of “science.” Lastly 
(p.25), the scientific ideal is a perfect or completed or pure ex- 
perience; such an all-embracing and finally consistent experience 
would in every case see things “as they really are;” “theory for 
it would be one with direct experience.” Theory we presume is 
the work and expression of thought or reason. But on p. 455 
Note, we read, “But it is not ‘thought’ but ‘experience’ that is the 
ultimate metaphysical reality.” If so, how can theory ever have 
even as its ideal, still less as an actual attainment, to be “one with 
direct experience?” So when the author states on p. 38 ff., that 
“thought,” “thinking,” “reasoning,” “rationality” is a “labor- 
saving contrivance,” a “systematic device for saving labor’’ that 
reason in conduct is an “organization of the organic reactions in 
accord with the principle of securing the beneficial course of be- 
havior with the least expenditure of energy,” we cannot but ask 
how it is possible for such a mere “contrivance” by any ingenuity 
to either re-produce experience, or give us a result which will be 
“one with direct experience”? Either reason is constitutive of 
experience or it is not. If it is, then it is not a mere contrivance ; 
if it is not, then experience can never even be represented by it. 
And indeed, it is astonishing that with such a view of reason the 
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author should have ventured to criticise and condemn such forms 
of experience as morality, because they are inconsistent, self- 
contradictory: for contradiction is after all only a principle of 
reason, of this mere device for simply saving time which man 
possesses. 

Taking then the conception of metaphysic above given as his 
point of view, the author maintains that any science which will 
not, when tested by examination of its parts and principles, con- 
form to this conception of metaphysics cannot be regarded as 
metaphysical, or as metaphysics. His argument therefore is to 
apply this conception to the case of ethics. We may remark here 
on an ambiguity which the author nowhere clears up, and which 
remains with the reader to the end. It is impossible to say 
whether he means to prove that ethics cannot be metaphysics, or 
that ethics cannot form a part of a metaphysical interpretation of 
the world. If he means the former, one can only ask whether any 
one ever really supposed that ethics could be absolutely the same 
as metaphysics? If he means the latter, as he probably does, 
then this merely shows that ethics as it stands is not ultimate, it 
does not prove that ethics cannot be treated metaphysically ; and 
this the author in so many words admits when he says, e. g. 
(p. 494 ff), that there is always room for a metaphysic of ethics. 
But indeed this concession is needless, for the investigation by 
which the author establishes his result, is itself a metaphysical 
enquiry. And we may say in general that any metaphysic which 
does not take account of ethics is self-condemned. For it ignores 
an essential aspect of human experience. 

Such being the negative result which the author seeks to estab- 
lish, the positive conclusion at which he arrives is that the science 
of ethics should limit itself to the facts of the moral life derivable 
from “psychology, sociology and other sciences which have to do 
with empirical human nature” (p. 496), 1. e., should be an empiri- 
cal science, in the narrower sense of that term, should be “phe- 
nomenology” not metaphysic. After we have got these facts to- 
gether properly, then we may proceed to metaphysic, but not 
before. 

But this positive conclusion is also ambiguous. For if it means 
that we must get the facts of the moral life before we can construct 
a metaphysic of ethics, this is so obvious, that one can hardly be- 
lieve there was ever any other method of procedure. But if it 
means that there is no other fruitful way of treating ethics, and 
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that for the completion of such a science of ethics metaphysics 
must wait, then we can only remark (1) that the author has merely 
shown the necessity for studying the empirical facts of the moral 
life, but has not proved that there is no other way of treating the 
content the moral life; (2) that if metaphysic has absolutely to 
wait on such a science, then the author’s own metaphysical discus- 
sion of ethics is premature, for the science of ethics in his sense 
has not yet arrived. If he replies that it is only the constructive 
metaphysic of ethics which must wait on the science of ethics, we 
may point out that his own analysis of morality has condemned 
that as futile by anticipation. For the moral life is not ultimate, 
is self-contradictory, and therefore cannot become part of a con- 
structive metaphysic at all. 

Coming to the argument itself, it proceeds, shortly stated, as 
follows. Chap. II. discusses some arguments for the metaphysical 
treatment of ethics. Those considered are mainly two (1) the 
assumption that “ought” and “is” are ultimate distinctions; (2) 
Green’s view of the Eternal Self. The former Mr. Taylor denies, 
on the general ground that to know what “ought” to be we must 
know what things are; while he seeks to show that the Eternal 
Self is non-existent, and even if it exists it is useless for ethics. 
The arguments here do not seem sufficient, but the importance of 
this chapter is indirect. 

In chap. III. the author, as we said, analyzes the “Roots of 
Ethics” from the purely psychological point of view. The 
fundamental fact, he holds, from which we start, is the 
“sentiment of approbation.” This is at first not personal, 
(p. 122). “Approbation” simply means (p. 122) that the “ideal 
representation of certain events in the way of sensation, percep- 
tion, or idea is attended with the feeling of pleasure” (or pain, in 
the case of disapproval). From this every other ethical fact of im- 
some fullness. This psychological analysis says our author is the 
proper basis for ethics, which is a purely empirical science (p. 
102). 

It is impossible to discuss in detail Mr. Taylor’s argument 
in this interesting chapter. We may point out (1) that the iden- 
tification of moral “sentiments” with moral judgments, which the 
author makes, is loose and halting. On p. 92 the proper basis of 
ethics is to be a psychological analysis of the “ethical sentiments” 
of civilized mankind, sentiments meaning more specifically “emo- 
tions of a certain kind.” On p. 102 we learn that the ultimate 
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fact from which analysis of morality must begin is the “moral 
judgment.” These do not seem the same; for on p. IOI our au- 
thor speaks of the direct object of ethical study being the judg- 
ments upon acts “and the emotions with which we look back on 
them.” While again (p. 103) ethics may be described as “either 
the theory o1 moral sentiments or the theory of moral judgments.” 
Surely much depends on which of these we take ; and if the matter 
is so doubtful and ambiguous the psychological treatment of ethics 
is in rather a perilous state. (2) Mr. Taylor’s view of the term 
“ethics” in this chapter and also elsewhere is quite misleading 
and ambiguous. One cannot determine whether he is dealing 
with ethical theory or the ethical judgments of mankind. The 
latter he describes as “a sort of natural or pre-scientific theory 
about the quality of a certain class of actions” (p 101); or again 
as “unconscious” or “natural” hypothesis (ibid). This seems 
mere confusion. The ordinary moral judgment whatever it con- 
tains, is certainly not a theory in any sense. It seems transparent 
that reflection about morality is not the same, and has not the 
same characteristics as actual morality. A moral judgment is a 
principle of action; a theoretical judgment is solely contempla- 
tive. If the moral life is a “theory,” a “hypothesis,” where, one 
might ask, is the “Theory of Ethics” to begin? And what 
becomes of the “facts” which science is simply to “find” and not 
“make” (p. 26)? (3) The “approbation” which is taken to be 
fundamental in ethics is not distinguished from other kinds of 
approbation, é. g., artistic. It is no doubt moral approbation which 
the author means in chap. III, for it is only moral ideas (respon- 
sibility, etc.), which he derives from the original sentiment of 
approbation. But the introduction of a more precise definition of 
the “approbation” he speaks of here, might imperil his theory. 
When this difficulty does in a way occur to the author (p. 467), 
he merely remarks that “morality” in the wide sense includes all 
forms of endeavor towards an ideal, whether in science or in art, 
and that in this wide sense he has been using the term throughout 
the Essay ; though the reader feels very astonished to learn so late 
in the Essay that this is the author’s meaning, since there has been 
no indication of this in the course of the argument, and the author 
expressly says (p. 167) that he is concerned simply with the de- 
velopment of ethical concepts and sentiments as such, and that he 
proposes to show later, (namely in chap. VIII.) “how morality 
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comes . . . to fuse with art and science in a higher form of relig- 
ion.” A similar distinction is hinted at on p. 352. 

Having stated the psychological foundation of ethical theory 
the author goes on in chap. IV to consider contrasted “Types of 
Virtue.” The types he deals with are primarily those of “‘self- 
culture” and “social justice,’ which he adopts in place of “self- 
assertion” and “self-sacrifice,” as used by Mr. Bradley. His aim 
is to show that no particular virtue can be allowed to belong exclu- 
sively to one of these types. If it is confined to either, it falls into 
contradictions in practice. But if it is allowed to belong to both, 
it falls equally into contradiction, for the chief types are in princi- 
ple irreconcilable. The analysis here, though very familiar, is 
forcibly and clearly stated. The connection between these types 
and the source from which they come (the developed sentiments 
of approbation) is not at all easy to follow. Nor again is the 
reader able to find out whether these two contrasted types are to 
be taken as theoretical ideals derived by reflection from conduct, 
or practical ideals at work in everyday life. This and the follow- 
ing chap. V., on “Moral Ideals and Moral Progress,” make very 
good reading, whatever we may think of the argument. The lat- 
ter chapter simply extends still further the criticism and the result 
arrived at in the preceding. Taking as an essential characteristic 
of the moral ideal consistency or thoroughness, he asks whether 
thorough devotion to the ideal of self-culture realizes the satisfac- 
tion at which it aims; or is this attained when the ideal is social 
justice ; or, lastly, does a compromise between them realize both? 
After examining each of these in turn, in the course of which the 
author gives vent to the bitterness of his disappointment with a 
moral life as such, he winds up with the conclusion that there is a 
hidden root of insincerity and hypocrisy beneath all morality. 
The essence of the moral life he says is a mere compromise be- 
tween opposing principles; “my station and its duties” gives the 
best that morality can attain to. This position, which is the view 
of morality which Mr. Taylor considers most tenable, can be de- 
scribed, he says, as Universalistic Ethical Hedonism. Yet as he 
ironically remarks, only those who do not think about problems of 
conduct can derive lasting satisfaction from “my station and its 
duties.” We shall find ourselves perpetually in difficulties and 
when these arise neither illogical practice nor logical theory can 
help us to remove the hopeless unsatisfactoriness of a moral life. 
Progress turns out equally futile theoretically, however valuable 
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practically. For if we are asked, “Has the growth of our civiliza- 
tion really been a progress? we can only answer, Yes, and No” (p. 
293). The result then leads the author to declare that morality 
on all hands is bankrupt, if we ask it to pay man with happiness 
for the labor of perfect obedience. But the conclusion at least 
warrants the opinion, according to Mr. Taylor, that the only way 
of treating ethics must be purely empirical (p. 309). Though 
how such a conclusion regarding ethical theory can follow from a 
consideration of difficulties in moral practice may somewhat puz- 
zle the inquiring reader. 

The next chapter, on “Pleasure, Duty and the Good” is a digres- 
sion of a critical nature on the theories of the end which take 
Pleasure or Duty to be the Good. Both are shown, much in the 
usual manner as regards principle, though with considerable 
freshness of argument, to be unable to do full justice to morality. 

We are naturally anxious, after hearing so much of the worth- 
lessness of morality, and despair for the moral life, to find out 
whether and how man can overcome his deficiencies as a moral 
being and attain to something better or worse. The reader there- 
tore is somewhat wearied with chap. VII on the “Goal of Ethics,” 
which adds little to the argument of chaps. IV and V, and reiter- 
ates the same conclusion as was there arrived at; a perfect good, 
whether for the individual or in an ideal commonwealth, being 
treated as a necessary but unthinkable illusion. We look forward 
to something which will satisfy, and hope for this with even pain- 
ful expectancy, after the long argument we have followed, till we 
come to the prom.s.ng chapter with which the book concludes— 
that entitled “Beyond Good and Bad.” If an experience of what 
is “beyond good and bad” exists, it will carry us at least over those 
sorrows which come from the possession of a conscience. Such a 
form of experience is that of “Religion.” Here, says our author, 
following Mr. Bradley, we are “beyond mere morality:” for re- 
ligion “transcends morality,” to use Mr. Bradley’s expression, 
which our author, as it seems to me, has construed in quite a dif- 
ferent sense from that intended by Mr. Bradley. To bea religious 
man is to feel oneself a member of a Perfect System; 1. e. we are 
perfect as members of a Perfect Whole. Into this experience 
morality is forced to come, to get rid of its inconsistencies. This 
seems then the satisfactory goal of moral life, to overcome mora! 
defect by entire completeness. But no; Religion turns out to be 
itself unsatisfactory and riddled with contradictions. Nay 
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more, so far from religion “satisfying” morality, the moral ideas 
(“obligation,” etc.), are so transformed in religion as to be emp- 
tied of all significance, and to be truly religious you must be some- 
thing more or less than moral (p. 427). The author, to establish 
this result, gives first a short analysis of religious experience, then 
discusses some points of agreement between the religious and nar- 
rowly ethical view of life, and lastly shows the chief deficiencies 
and inconsistencies within the religious experience itself. The 
aim of the inquiry into religion will therefore be to show that re- 
ligion, no less than morality, cannot be accepted as a theoretically 
“satisfactory account of the world of experienced reality.” 

Here we may once more protest against this, as it seems to us, 
confusion of life with scientific inquiry. Religion is not and does 
not profess to be an account of the world. It is, as Mr. Taylor 
himself asserts, a practical attitude of the individual towards the 
world. To condemn religion for not doing consistently what it 
cannot possibly do at all is therefore quite beside the mark. 

But to come to the argument itself. The analysis of religion 
goes to show that its essence consists objectively in the experience 
of being perfect in a perfect universe or system, and subjectively 
in a thoroughness of practical attitude, of single-mindedness of 
spirit, whether our activity be science, art or any pursuit. This 
view is illustrated from religious literature of various kinds, par- 
ticularly of evangelical Christianity. Our author also considers 
the question of the “proof” of the existence of God, and the rela- 
tion of “faith” and “reason,” by way of establishing the validity of 
the religious experience. 

One could wish that this section of his argument had been 
further elaborated. It is sympathetically and suggestively writ- 
ten. The view, taken directly from Mr. Bradley, that any kind of 
object in which the individual feels himself perfected makes the 
experience religious, is open to grave question, not merely from 
the fact that it disagrees with ordinary opinion in matters of relig- 
ion, but because it cannot be made consistent. There is only one 
system in which the individual can feel perfected in the religious 
sense. When again the author says that “the religious exper- 
ience is . . . simply a development from the workmanlike or the 
scholarly love of thoroughness and whole-hearted absorption in 
your pursuit, whatever the pursuit may be” (p. 482) it is hard- 
ly possible to follow him at all. On this view fox-hunting or golf 
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might get a man his title to a place in the kingdom of heaven just 
as much as a pure conscience or the service of humanity. 

In the second part of his argument he draws the distinction 
already mentioned between morality in the wider sense and moral- 
ity in the narrow sense, and first compares Religion and Morality 
in the wider sense, and then proceeds to compare Religion 
and Goodness. In the case of the first, both religion and morality 
belong to the practical side of life, and both imply an ideal by 
which present existence is judged and conduct regulated (p. 469). 
If so, one asks how does religion transcend morality, if it also 
implies a practical use of an ideal? In a sense, if the term morality 
in its wider meaning “applies to all practical life where the pres- 
ence of an ideal can be detected” (p. 467), religion is itself a form 
of morality. Mr. Taylor does not consider this obvious difficulty 
to the “transcendence” of morality by religion, which can in this 
way be regarded as a form of morality. He merely points out that 
while morality classifies men into “good” and “bad,” “responsi- 
ble,” “free” and so on, religion denies that these distinctions have 
any value. For in religion everything is of “grace,” and everything 
is part of the already perfect system and is necessary to it. The 
difference between a good and a bad will, still more the opposition 
between them, is “illusive.” On this view, all approbation be- 
comes illusory, yet the ground of this lies in our making “the per- 
fect Absolute the sole cbject of approbation” (p. 473). Where, 
we might ask, does the “illusion” really lie? If the distinction 
between a good and a bad man is a practical makeshift which is at 
bottom an illusion, the distinction between a religious and an ir- 
religious man will no doubt be equally illusory, which seems to 
mean that nothing really matters provided you can believe strongly 
that everything is much the same as everything else. 

As to Religion and Goodness, the author insists that religion 
is not necessarily dependent on “goodness,” at this point parting 
company, (as we think, unwisely), with Mr. Bradley. All that is 
wanted is simply singleness and sincerity of aim, and utter devo- 
tion to it. Nay more, it is held that devotion to what, from the 
moral point of view, is utterly evil may be styled a form of relig- 
ion! This may be the logical outcome of Mr. Taylor’s position, 
but it contains also the complete refutation of it. If religion 
means devotion to everything, religion is strictly devotion to noth- 
ing at all. For if all distinctions are illusory for religion, there is 
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nothing in particular to which religion can be devoted—unless an 
illusion. And when our author says that “there may be also, so 
far at least as I can see, a peace of the devil which passeth all un- 
derstanding” (p. 486), we can only remark that religion so inter- 
preted does not carry us so much “beyond good and bad” as be- 
yond wisdom and folly. 

We are not surprised then to learn that religion also rests upon 
an element of “make-believe” (p. 489) which can never be eradi- 
cated but which does not render it the less practically necessary. 
If we are therefore to get rid of its contradictions, we must take 
refuge in a sphere of experience which is both super-ethical and 
super-religious, which is beyond both religion and morality. This, 
as we learn with some surprise, is metaphysics, which likewise 
however works by an ideal and also fails to attain its end (p. 29) ! 

Such a result is very unsatisfactory, and it is with a feeling of 
disappointment that one lays down the book. It would, however, 
take us far beyond the limits of a short review to give our reasons 
in detail for believing that Mr. Taylor’s argument has not proved 
his case. What we have said regarding his argument may seem 
very imperfect and incomplete, in view of the length and ex- 
cellent qualities of our author’s volume. Certainly we may 
admit that if, as our author says (p. 201, Note), “Ethics consists 
merely in finding bad reasons for being what you cannot help 
being,” the reviewer ought at least to find good reasons for be- 
lieving that they might have been better. But though we fear we 
have already exceeded our limit, we may remark in conclusion 
that Mr. Taylor’s condemnation of morality as illusion is not, in 
our view, a correct expansion of Mr. Bradley’s meaning at all. 
Mr. Taylor has taken “transcendence” in its purely negative sense. 
But in Mr. Bradley’s view morality is not annihilated by religion 
but has its categories re-expressed in terms of a deeper form of 
experience, a re-interpretation which does them full justice, and 
cannot possibly destroy their essential meaning or turn them into 
“illusion.” Hence it is that Mr. Bradley holds that the Absolute 
is in some way “good,” and that a man cannot be religious and at 
the same time immoral—both of which positions Mr. Taylor de- 
nies. An Absolute which ignores morality has really no value for 
man at all. 

J. B. BarLute. 

St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 
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Tue Eruics or AristoTLe. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by John Burnet, M. A., Professor of Greek in the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Meth- 
uen and Co., London, 1900. Pp. lii, 502. 


This work is an essay in illustration of a single point of view: 
it is a study of the “dialectical method” as applied by Aristotle 
to the treatment of ethical problems. It is not designed to take 
the place of exegetical commentaries of a larger scope, and it must 
therefore not be condemned for omissions which in an ordinary 
edition would be serious defects. There is no critical apparatus; 
alterations of the text are in some cases introduced without com- 
ment; and in the notes some important difficulties of interpreta- 
tion are ignored. Professor Burnet stands or falls according to 
the measure of his success in establishing his primary thesis. 

This thesis is touched upon in the preface. Mr. Burnet mod- 
estly explains that the announcement of Professor Bywater’s text 
and Mr. Stewart’s “Notes” had caused him to lay his own work 
aside. His motive for now publishing it appears in the following 


extract: 
“. . . . I was conscious that my method of interpretation was 


a somewhat novel one, and might possess a certain interest for 
students of Aristotle. I had come to the conclusion that most of 


the difficulties that have been raised about the Ethics were due to 
the fact that, though the dialectical character of many 
passages had long been admitted, commentators had never thor- 
oughly recognized that the treatise was dialectical throughout. 
They had tried to find in it the scientific and metaphysical basis 
of Aristotle’s Moral Philosophy, and when they discovered in- 
stead that the foundations of the doctrine here set forth were of 
the most shifting character, taken as they are at one time from 
the opinions of ordinary people, at another from popular Plato- 
nism, they have been ready to accuse Aristotle of inconsistency 
or to doubt the authenticity of the treatise in its present form.” 

The Introduction states in stronger terms the point of view 
(p. xvi). After alluding to the theory of “duplicate passages,” 
Mr. surnet remarks: 

“It is the case that, in certain parts of the work, Aristotle ap- 
pears to discuss the same subject several times over and that these 
discussions are freauently inconsistent and apparently quite inde- 
pendent of each other. But I have tried to show that this fact 
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admits of another explanation. The Ethics is, and from the 
nature of the case must be, a dialectical and not a demonstrative 
work, and it is, as we shall see, entirely in accordance with Aris- 
totle’s own view of the method which is appropriate in such a case 
to give as many solutions of the difficulties which arise as can be 
given, without any regard to the real philosophic validity of those 
solutions. If it can be shown that these apparent duplicates are 
really successive applications of the different dialectical réxo: 
appropriate to the subject, the critical problem does not arise. 
Aristotle is not committed to all or any of the solutions he gives 
any more than Plato is committed to the successive definitions of 
knowledge given in the Theaitetos. Nor can we even assume 
that the true solution is necessarily given at all. It often is given; 
but it was contrary to Aristotle’s own principles to base the expo- 
sition of Politics on his metaphysical system.” (Italics mine.) 

The view thus expressed is offered as an alternative to the 
theory of duplicate passages. The Ethics is a dialectical work. 
The inconsistencies we find in the doctrine are not a problem for 
criticism : for the doctrine is not based on the metaphysical system 
of its author. On the contrary, Aristotle is giving as many solu- 
tions of the difficulties which arise as can be given, without regard 
to their “real philosophical validity,” and without committing 
himself to all or any of them. 

On this view tne alleged discrepancies between the doubtful 
books and the remainder of the Nicomachean treatise present no 
difficulty. Accordingly, “the assumption made in this edition is 
that the disputed books are really Aristotle’s” (p. xiii). The 
expression “frequently inconsistent” (in the second extract above 
quoted) needs to be read in connection with Mr. Burnet’s remark 
on p. xiii: “Of course it would be a different matter if, as some 
critics hold, any real inconsistency could be detected between the 
teaching of the doubtful books and the remainder of either treat- 
ise. I have tried to interpret them on the assumption that there 
is none.” Would it be captious to suggest that if Aristotle’s 
intention is “to give as many solutions of the difficulties which 
arise as can be given, without any regard to the real philosophical 
validity of those solutions,” and without “committing himself to 
all or any” of them, a commentator ought not to assume that there 
are no “real inconsistencies” between the doubtful books and the 
rest? 

It is to be regretted that Professor Burnet has prejudiced his 
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case by an unguarded statement of it. The impression is con- 
veyed that “dialectical” implies disregard of the “real philosoph- 
ical validity” of the conclusions obtained; so that we cannot be 
certain that Aristotle any more believed in all or any of them than 
Plato believed in definitions of knowledge which he wrote a 
whole dialogue to refute. There is, moreover, some obscurity in 
the last two sentences quoted: “Nor can we even assume that the 
true solution is necessarily given at all. It often is given; but it 
was contrary to Aristotle’s own principles to base the exposition 
of Politics on his metaphysical system.” The language suggests 
that in some cases Aristotle withheld the solution which he 
believed to be true, from some pedantic scruple about the method 
to be observed. And how does Professor Burnet know that the 
true solution is often given? By what criterion does he decide 
that any solution whatever is “true”? 

There is one more objection to be made to this statement of the 
editor’s contention. Some confusion arises, here and in several 
other places, from the use of an ambiguous metaphor. “It was 
contrary to Aristotle’s principles to base the exposition of Politics 
on his metaphysical system” (p. xvii). Commentators “had tried 
to find in” the Ethics “the scientific and metaphysical basis of 
Aristotle’s Moral Philosophy, and when they discovered instead 
that the foundations of the doctrine here set forth were of the 
most shifting character .. .” etc. (p.v). “It is not necessary to 
base odetixi on gua” (note, p. 59). “The work we are 
about to study may fairly be called 7d because it is, as we shall 
see,a piece of dialetic based on 7%txai xputdoers, that is to say, 
premisses derived from an examination of human character” 
(p. xxvi). 

On the other side, we read elsewhere: “The fact is that we 
must go to the ‘Physics’ for Aristotle’s moral philosophy” (p. 69). 
“It is characteristic of him to keep the metaphysical groundwork 
of his practical science in the background as much as possible” 
(p. 108). (Italics mine.) 

If there is a metaphysical and physical groundwork, however 
far it may be “in the background,” there is reason to complain of 
expressions which may be taken to imply that the Ethics might 
have been written by a man who was not an Aristotelian. In the 
former set of extracts “basis” and “foundation” mean starting- 
point or first principle, or else the “premisses” (in this case @doFa) 
from which, by a sifting process of critical comparison, the first 
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principle is reached. But the editor leaves us in doubt whether a 
formal independence of metaphysic, as a matter of method, or a 
real and doctrinal independence, is intended. The difference is of 
vital import to his hypothesis. 

That dialectic, the method codified in the Topics, was to have a 
place in every scientific inquiry, has always been recognized, and 
is indeed expressly affirmed by Aristotle: “being,” he says, “a 
method of testing truth, it may be applied to the first principles of 
all studies” (Top. A. 2). Professor Burnet’s point is that it 
enters more largely into the Ethics than his predecessors have 
been aware that it does. The treatise is “dialectical throughout” 
(p. v). The meaning of this statement is best illustrated by a 
crucial example—the two “inconsistent” accounts of pleasure in 
books H and K. The note on H. xii. § 3, runs thus: “The third 
and decisive éveracts. We must substitute é@vépyeca for xéimars. 
We need not discuss whether this is or is not ‘inconsistent’ with 
Book x, where the 720-7 is distinguished from the éé¢pyera 
which it accompanies. Aristotle is dealing here with the argu- 
ment of Speusippos, and he only modifies his statement so far as 
is necessary for his immediate purpose” (p. 333). On H. xiii. 
g 2 the note ends thus: “. ... We shall find Aristotle’s own 
teaching about this in Book x. At present we are only getting 
rid of the idea which the account given of dzpacia might sug- 
gest, that all pleasure is bad” (p. 336). On K. v. § 7 Professor 
Burnet remarks: “It is said that this is inconsistent with Book 
vii where pleasure is defined as dveprddiatus evépyeca. But that 
is purely dialectical. The yévsers ale%yrx% of Speusippos is there 
developed dialectically into dvsuxédcerog evépyeea and it is not 
necessary to go further for the purpose of the argument there. 
Here we have a further step but no inconsistency” (p. 457). 

Professor Burnet, as I have already remarked, has not ex- 
plained what criterion enables him to pronounce that the teaching 
of Book x is “Aristotle’s own,” while that of Book vii is “purely 
dialectical.” Apparently the treatise is, at any rate in part, dog- 
matic. In the dogmatic passages we must suppose that Aristotle 
has some regard for the “real philosophical validity” of his con- 
clusions, and is in some sense “committed to” his statements. 
But the dogmatic can be discriminated from the dialectical only 
by bringing the metaphysical and physical groundwork out of 
“the background” and criticising the ethical doctrine on the as- 
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sumption of a fundamental agreement. And so “there’s the old 
idol on his base again.” 

Professor Burnet gives a clear account of the dialectical process 
which consists in the critical comparison of current beliefs, and 
leads to the first principle of the science, namely (in this case) 
the definition of the Good for Man (Introd. § 25). He then 
proceeds : 

“Once we have got our definition, however, the procedure be- 
comes quite different. Our analysis of it, though it is deliberative 
and not demonstrative, will proceed through middle terms and 
can only be expressed adequately in the form of a series of prac- 
tical syllogisms. . . ” We must not expect mathematical accuracy. 
“.... The starting point of Politics cannot be anything more 
than a general truth; we cannot hope to find a universal and nec- 
essary axiom such as those from which the geometer starts. And 
it will be absolutely impossible to lay down universal rules of 
action. Every act is a particular act and for that reason cannot be 
brought under a universal rule. As in medicine and navigation, 
we must always take into account the particular circumstances of 
the case, and these cannot be formulated or predicted” (Introd. 
§ 26). 

The definition of the Human Good is reached in Book A, chap. 
vi. Are we to understand that the remainder of the treatise con- 
sists of an “analysis” of this definition “expressed in the form of 
a series of practical syllogisms”? If Professor Burnet had at- 
tempted to explain the meaning of this description he might have 
discovered that it is absolutely inconsistent with the statement 
that the Ethics is dialectical throughout. At this point, in fact, 
the editor throws up his brief. In a work whose avowed purpose 
is to solve the problems of interpretation by proceeding on the 
assumption that the Aristotelian method is of a particular kind, 
two totally different and inconsistent conceptions of that method 
are presented as if they were identical. (1) The first conception 
is of a purely “dialectical” method, which gives as many solutions 
of the difficulties as can be given, without regard to their real 
philosophical validity. The conclusion in any one case may not 
(for all we know) express Aristotle’s own view at all. The 
“Ethics” is a string of discussions “frequently inconsistent” and 
“apparently quite independent of each other,” because it is con- 
trary to Aristotle’s principles to base the exposition of Politics on 
his metaphysical system. (2) The second conception is of a 
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method which by a preliminary criticism of popular beliefs col- 
lects a definition of the Human Good. That this definition states 
Aristotle’s own view we may ascertain by comparing it with his 
physical and metaphysical doctrines expressed elsewhere. Only, 
to avoid the appearance of dogmatizing, he prefers to lead up to 
it by showing that, when the current views are confronted, they 
may be made by mutual concessions to tally more or less with his 
own preconceived opinion. This opinion has a metaphysical and 
physical groundwork, kept in the background. The definition so 
reached serves as “starting-point,” and the rest of the treatise con- 
sists of an analysis of it, expressed in the form of a series of 
practical syllogisms. 

It is clear that these two descriptions contradict one another at 
every point, and I believe I am not misrepresenting Professor 
Burnet’s work when I say that at every point either description 
can be supported by quotation from his Introduction and Notes. 
His capacity for self-contradiction may be further illustrated 
from the extract just given. Compare the following statements: 
(1) “Every act is a particular act and for that reason cannot be 
brought under a universal rule” (Introd. § 26); (2) “Ignorance 
shown in the deliberate preference of bad acts to good, and igno- 
rance of the universal rules of conduct, come to the same thing, 
ignorance of the major premiss of the practical syllogism” (p. 
117); (3) “Practical wisdom . . . must be capable not only of 
apprehending . . . the ‘right rule’ . . . to apply in each depart- 
ment of life; it must also enable us to see that the particular act 
under consideration is in the circumstances a case of that general 
rule” (p. 248). (Italics mine.) 

These quotations are enough to show that some of Professor 
Burnet’s own statements stand in need of a dialectical treatment, 
which ought not to be left to the reader. There is in the book not 
a little vague and confused writing about subjects which need the 
utmost precision of terms. Unfortunately this negligence is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the editor’s treatment of the fundamental 
distinction of theoretical from “practical” science. The original 
fallacies of the Aristotelian view are reproduced, with a fidelity 
almost perverse, in the following words: 

“Each of these kinds of science has its own good or end, some- 
thing that makes it worth knowing; but this will be different in 
each case. . . . The end or good of” theoretical “science lies in 
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conformity to reality, and this conformity is truth. When we 
have reached this we have reached the completion (ré4os) of the 
science, and there is nothing beyond it for us to attain. 

“If, however, the object of a science is something which has not 
its source of motion in itself, our relation to it at once becomes 
different. If the efficient cause is in ourselves, it becomes possible 
for us to realize the object of our science, and this realization 
becomes the ‘end’ or completion of the science. The object of it is 
no longer ‘what is (ré év), but the yéveors of ‘what is to be’ (rd 
éadpevov) ; we are no longer spectators but actors” (Introd. § 12). 
(Italics mine.) 

The cardinal word, object, changes its meaning in the course of 
tne paragraph. In the first sentence it means the thing known. 
In the second sentence we hear that when (as in the case of prac- 
tical science) it is possible for us to realize the object, this realiza- 
tion is the end of the science. In the third sentence the object of 
the science is said to be “the yéveots of what is to be” i. e. the 
process by which the human good comes into existence. Here 
“object” nas the same meaning as “end” in the second sentence. 

This appalling confusion is alas! only too Aristotelian, and 
poisons the Ethics at their source. But as Professor Burnet ap- 
pears to be unconscious of any ambiguity, it may be worth while 
to point out a few of the fallacies involved. 

The object of Ethical Science is the Human Good. That is the 
thing known. The science, in so far as it is science, is concerned 
with knowing this object—with ascertaining what the Human 
Good is. This is a question about “what is,” and truth is so far 
tue only important thing. There perhaps we ought to stop; but 
Aristotle will not let us. He will have it that Ethics is a “prac- 
tical” science and has a further end, which is sometimes the 
process by which the Good comes into existence, at other times 
tne Good which comes into existence by this process, or prefer- 
ably both at once—as in Professor Burnet’s exposition. Thus by 
the use of “object’ to mean (1) something known, (2) the pro- 
cess of bringing something into existence, (3) something so 
brought into existence, “knowing” and “doing” are comfortably 
identified ; “we are no longer spectators, but actors;” theory is 
altogether excluded from Ethics; and we reach the idea of a sci- 
ence which is so uncompromisingly practical that it has no regard 
for truth. Never mind whether the Human Good is a virtuous 
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activity of the soul, or pleasure, or anything else: our business is to 
realize it !* 

It is of course true that, as Professor Burnet has usefully 
pointed out, the question, How is the Good to be realized? and 
the training of the legislator are all along kept in view. But to 
call even these problems “practical” still encourages ambiguity. 
It is misleading to say that Aristotle “is no idle speculator, but a 
man in all earnestness making practical proposals which he has 
hopes of getting adopted” (p. xxix). As a quite general state- 
ment it would be truer to say that the whole treatise is occupied 
with a question of “what is”—namely, What is the Human Good? 
—a theoretical question. When the answer has been finally stated 
in the tenth book, Aristotle begins the last chapter with the remark 
that his design is not yet fully carried out, for “as it is said, in 
practical matters, to see and know the various duties is not the 
end, but to practise them.” This last chapter discusses the value 
of different expedients for realizing the Good by the formation 
of virtue. Even here we still inquire “what is,” when we ask 
What is the best way to realize the Good? 

That Aristotle is less confused on this point than the editor ap- 
pears from Pol. iii. 8. 1279 b 11: “We must define at somewhat 
greater length the nature of each of these polities. For the sub- 
ject is not free from difficulties; and, when we are treating any 
subject philosophically and not merely with an eye to practice, 
it is incumbent on us not to neglect or omit anything, but to 
exhibit the truth on every kind of question” (see Zeller, “Aristo- 
tle,” Eng. trans. ii. p. 136, who comments on this passage, “While 
therefore practical philosophy qua practical has to do with action, 
qua philosophy it has the scientific interest of pure knowledge”). 
We may, then, look for a certain amount even of “idle specula- 
tion” in the Ethics. 

Two pages of the Introduction are devoted to the Final Cause, 
which deserves fuller treatment. The statement is vague, and 
tuere is no attempt to clear up the ambiguities of the word “end.” 





* Compare p. 248: ‘‘ The conclusion of a practical syllogism is always 
an action ;"’ p. 6, on téyy . . . wéBodog . . . mpabts. . . xpoatpears : 
‘*The study of zodcrex7 is all four . . . That zodetixy is also a mpaéts 
follows from the fact that it is a practical science.’’ Here the study of the 
science, the science itself, and the Practice are treated as the same thing. 
A more instructive commentary on the dangers of the phrase ‘‘ practical 
science’’ could not be devised. 
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“Completion,” “limit,” and “something which we desire for its 
own sake” are treated as synonymous phrases. The muddle may 
be in some degree Aristotelian, but to reproduce it is not helpful. 
The introduction concludes abruptly with a discussion of Book 
A. chap. vi. 

Professor Burnet has not thrown much light on the dark 
places: sometimes he fairly “radiates obscurity.” The comment- 
ary is chiefly valuable where it discusses the origin of the %dvfa 
and on this kind of question it may be consulted with profit. Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s views would have been more accesible if they 
had been put forward in an essay rather than in an edition which, 
from the nature of its design, is so incomplete as to be by itself of 
small use for the ordinary student. The advanced reader will 
welcome the quotation at the foot of the text of parallel passages 
from the work of Eudemus. A full and useful index completes 


the volume. 
F M. Cornrorp. 
Trinity CoLLeGeE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THe Etuics oF Jupaism. By M. Lazarus, translated from the 
German by Henrietta Szold. In four parts. Parts I and II. 


Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
I1900-I9OI. 


The first volume of this work was published in 1898. It con- 
tained the parts here offered in an English translation. The 
second volume has not yet appeared. Professor Lazarus is well 
known as an ethno-psychologist, and a student of Hebrew lit- 
erature. It is therefore natural that this study by the aged philos- 
opher of the inner life of his own people should be looked upon 
by the Publication Society as ‘nis crowning service to the cause 
of Judaism.”’ It will no doubt render a valuable service both by 
making more intelligible to the genera! public that form of Juda- 
ism which found its chief expression in the Talmuds and by lead- 
ing to a more adequate appreciation of Israel’s moral develop- 
ment through obedience to the law. Not merely the language, 
but the thought, of the Talmudic teachers must be translated. 
It is not sufficient to understand a multitude of technical terms 
and abbreviations, and to have the requisite patience for fol- 
lowing a discourse ever ready to fly off on a tangent at the sound 
of a word or the touch of an idea. One must be able to read 
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these discussions in the light of historic circumstance and social 
condition, and with that sympathy without which there can be no 
fruitful study of the literature of any people and no deep insight 
into its real character. 

The familiarity with post-biblical Jewish literature on the part 
of Christian scholars to-day compares rather unfavorably with 
that of the Christian Hebraists of the seventeenth century. But 
even more deplorable than the lack of erudition is the want of 
objective, impartial, appreciative judgment. In this respect there 
has been astonishingly small progress in the last two centuries. 
It is not unnatural that even to independent investigators, in 
whom the progressive instinct is stronger than the conservative, 
the pre-exilic prophets should appeal more strongly than the legis- 
lators of the Pentateuch, and that the radical Christian movement 
should be more attractive than the development of the law through 
the rabbis. Yet it is to be regretted that admiration and regard 
for the great progressive factors in Israel’s life should be accom- 
panied by a palpable and by no means harmless undervaluation of 
the great conservative forces. Only a more highly developed 
historical sense, a wider acquaintance with different systems of 
religious thought, and a less sectarian spirit will remedy this. It 
would seem impossible that any Christian could read this work 
without being impressed with the ethical value of that life under 
the law which is so frequently caricatured rather than impartially 
described and interpreted. 

Professor Lazarus has produced so good a book that one re- 
grets that it could not in some respects have been better. In order 
to avoid polemics and apologetics of which he would have none, 
he has “with open eyes” resisted the temptation to institute com- 
parisons between Judaism and other systems of morality, such as 
would naturally be expected of an ethno-psvchologist. Laudable 
as this appears at first blush, it is in reality a serious mistake. It 
is impossible rightly to estimate any system of thought without 
comparison. The intellectual capacity and moral calibre of a 
student are never so evident as in such comparative work. Special 
pleading is indeed out of place in a historic inquiry. But no 
apology is needed for adopting one view rather than another, if 
good reasons are given. No one will find fault with the spirit in 
which Professor Lazarus defends his opinion against Hartmann, 
though some may find his arguments insufficient. Far worse than 
manly polemics and honest apologetics is the unsupported asser- 
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tion, too frequently made by the author, that certain moral ideas 
or certain excellencies characterize the Jews “more than all other 
nations.” Such sweeping generalizations are questionable. 

Already the first chapter in which the sources are discussed 
reveals another weakness, the author’s lack of historic sense. He 
jumbles together proof-texts after the fashion of the catechism 
without regard to date, authorship and context. There is neither 
order nor comprehensiveness in his description of the sources. 
Such a thing as a Pentateuchal question does not seem to exist 
for him. The vast difference between the moral attitude of the 
earlier prophets and that of the later legislators is not observed. 
For the peculiar development of ethical thought in the wisdom- 
literature he appears to have no eye. The greatest poem of the 
race, the Book of Job, is not mentioned. The mighty movement 
of thought of which Pnilo is only the chief exponent is ruled 
out; and the peculiar ethical development seen in the apocalyptic 
literature receives no attention. The currents of thought that ran 
parallel with the great stream of halachic teaching and issued in 
the pantheistic philosophy of the kabbala is passed unnoticed. 
Even within the Talmud the often far-reaching differences are 
overlooked because of the penchant for seeing everywhere the 
scattered expressions of one system. The great medizval philos- 
ophers are wholly neglected. Maimonides is regarded as simply 
a reflection of Aristotle. Professor Lazarus is as deeply soaked 
in Kantian philosophy; yet he does not question his own right 
to speak for Judaism. 

It is not the ethics of Judaism that Professor Lazarus is ex- 
pounding. It is a system constructed by himself, his own Juda- 
ism, illustrated with material drawn well nigh exclusively from 
Talmudic lore. His correct feeling that the ideas of the Talmud 
must be interpreted as well as its language broke the bolts and 
opened the door to let in Spinoza, Herder, and especially Kant 
who reigns supreme in this modernized Judaism. One is re- 
minded of Vatke’s Old Testament Religion or Baur’s Church 
History with their Hegelian constructions, only that Hegel taught 
his pupils to observe the principle of historic development. To 
illustrate the author’s method some examples may be chosen. In 
the Mishnaic tract Pirge Aboth ii: 13; Rabban Jochanan asks his 
disciples what is the best way for man to follow. Simon ben 
Nathaniel answers that he chooses the best way who looks to the 
future, and later adds that the worst principle of conduct is to 
Vol. XII—No. 2 17 
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borrow and not to pay, whether it be of God or man. In this 
the author finds the same thought expressed as in Spinoza’s state- 
ment that it is the height of wisdom to know the causes of things, 
rerum cognoscere causas, p. II., 204 f. It is difficult to see why 
Philo and Maimonides could not as easily be made to “express 
at vottom the same thought” as the rabbis of Tiberias or Pum- 
baditha. 

Hartmann’s objection to a morality that depends upon a com- 
mand imposed from without on the ground that “moral validity 
begins with self-determination laying down its own law” is met 
by the astounding assertion that the divine legislation in reality 
means this, that “independently of every external force or alien 
influence, that is, with complete autonomy, the human mind lays 
down moral laws,” the moral law being “autonomous, because 
it originates in the nature of the human mind alone,” I. 137. 
What would Jochanan ben Zakkai have thought of this, if it 
could have been translated into the language and thought of his 
own age and social milieu ? 

In the thoughtful and generally discriminating chapter en- 
titled “Sanctification is Moralization,” the author maintains that 
there is a great difference between Israel’s idea of holiness and 
that prevalent among other nations, since “ethical holiness among 
the heathen ranks far lower than ritual holiness,” while “in Israel 
alone it reached, not only the same, but a more exalted place”; 
that ritual sanctification was a symbol of ethical sanctification, 
teaching man that though he himself was merely “a link in the 
chain of events governed by natural laws,” there existed “be- 
yond this congeries of realities with their laws of excitation and 
motion something different, something higher”; and that “the 
expression ‘I am sanctified’ in Ezekiel xx: 41, conveys the sub 
limest notion conceived by the mind of man—it is the noblest 
word framed by human tongue,” II. 15. Such distinctions be- 
tween moral holiness and ritual holiness were no more prevalent 
in Israel than in other nations of antiquity; neither did men as a 
rule reflect upon a world governed by natural laws (radicals like 
Ecclesiastes were rare exceptions). To find Ezekiel’s assertion 
that Yahwe will be pleased to smell the sacrifices when he shall 
have shown the Gentiles what a great divinity he is by bringing 
back the exiles to Palestine, “the noblest word framed by human 
tongue,” is possible only when the modern interpreter has read 
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into the phrase what he feels to be the noblest thought of his own 
mind. 

But in spite of these limitations the book brings out the heart 
and essence of Talmudic teaching more truly and helpfully than 
any other work known to the present writer. Above everything 
else, it sets forth the convictions of a modern Jew upon import- 
ant ethical questions. These convictions are so noble in their 
lofty universalism, so fused with the warmth of a genuine relig- 
ious sentiment, so eminently worthy of careful consideration, that 
they cannot help to serve not only the cause of Judaism, but, what 
is more, the cause of humanity. The translation is in the main 
good. But it would have been safer to let Ovid’s nitimur in 
vetitum alone than to render it “we strive against the forbid- 


den.” 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY AND THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
Morat Lire. By Wilhelm Wundt, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Leipsig. Translated by Margaret Floy 
Washburn, Ph. D., Warden of Sage College in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


This volume contains a translation of the third and fourth parts 
of Wundt’s “Ethik,” from the revised German edition of 1892; 
and it concludes the work. The two volumes containing transla- 
tions of the first two parts, were reviewed in this JouRNAL, Vol. 
VIII, No. 3, (April, 1898), pp. 382-390. There is no need to 
repeat what was then said concerning the success of the transla- 
tion. 

The historical review of ethical theories in Part II (Vol. II of 
the translation) led to a distinct formulation of the main prob- 
lem: ethics postulates a relation between the individual and the 
social will, in which each maintains its independent significance. 
This relation must be explained “in such a manner as to satisfy 
our modern scientific requirements” (Vol. II, p. 189); and the 
author intimates that an examination of this question forms the 
subject of the constructive portions of his work, contained in the 
volume before us. 

The third part of the original treatise, which begins the present 
volume, is entitled “The Principles of Morality.” It opens with 
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an analysis of the place of Will in mental life. A brief but vigor- 
ous attack on the notion of Will as a special “faculty,” is followed 
by a defence of the “autogenetic theory,” which considers that the 
Will has been developed, but “in this development, the complex 
result has proceeded from simple elements of a like nature with the 
result itself” (13). Wundt’s conception of consciousness here 
seems essentially the same as that of Professor James Ward; and 
the analysis of voluntary action corresponds to this point of view. 
The irreducible active element is called “Apperception.” One 
would like to know what is the relation of this doctrine to that of 
the last edition of the “Physiologische Psychologie.” 

We then come to a section (the most important in the book) 
on the Individual and the Social Will. Historically, the Individ- 
ual is the later product (27). We find Individuality where “the 
whole inner life of man appears as his own creation; where for 
good or evil he regards himself as the originator of his own 
thoughts and emotions, and of all the outward consequences 
that may flow from them” (21). But though the material is 
his own possession, it is not his peculiar possession. The Individ- 
ual is social because all may have ideas, feelings, volitions that 
are identical in content (23; 73). And thus there comes to be a 
real General Will, which (although the Individual Will is real) 
is more fundamental, and determines the Individual Will more 
than it is determined by it. On the other hand, the Social Will 
lacks the power of self-conscious concentration on a definite end; 
and “the individual will that appropriates the ideas and tendencies 
which govern the whole, and brings them to self-conscious oper- 
ation in its own activity, does more than merely fulfill the social 
will; it gains the power to stamp society with its own characteris- 
tic and individual features” (34). The two elements are “forever 
separated in the phenomenal world” (37), but may be conceived 
as united in the Ideal which is the Absolute. This invites compar- 
ison with Mr. Bradley’s doctrine of the relation between “Self- 
sacrifice and Self-realization ;” and it suggests the same question: 
unless they can be shown to be united in some degree in the phe- 
nomenal world, can they be “conceived” as united in any other 
world? Wundt says that the history of opinion on this matter 
shows that “the conclusions of Ethics cannot be formed without a 
metaphysical conception of man’s psychical life as a whole” (31). 
There is implicit in his treatment a fundamental metaphysical 
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principle of this kind (see below), which ought to have been 
placed in the foretront of the discussion. 

The section on the Freedom of the Will includes a discussion 
of “Psychical and Mechanical Causality,” which may possibly 
leave the reader more than ever in doubt as to what Wundt’s view 
on this matter really is (ch. i., p. 44). On the general question of 
Freedom, his view approximates to that of T. H. Green, that the 
essential elements of moral freedom are, Causality by Character 
(where character means simply the self as moral), and the capac- 
ity for rational deliberation. The “indeterminist doctrine” orig- 
inated with “scholastic nominalists and theological Utilitarians” 
(53). The usual “short way with the indeterminists” is to as- 
cribe their doctrine to philosophic incapacity; Wundt goes fur- 
ther, and insinuates that it implies a certain moral and spiritual 
dullness, if nothing worse! Not much profit can come of this 
sort of thing. Men like Martineau and Lotze maintained the “in- 
determinist” doctrine because by no other interpretation could 
they justify certain ethical facts which perhaps may be summed 
up by the term “moral responsibility.” And they attempted to 
justify these facts by a metaphysical theory: not (as Wundt and 
many others suppose) by “denying causality,” but by making the 
will into an Absolute Cause, absolute, but acting only through the 
phenomenal contents of mind. In Hegel’s words (in his Dialec- 
tic) it is an attempt to affirm “causality” without “reciprocity.” 
The phenomenal motives, etc., are essentially related to the Will 
(which on this theory is the same as the Self) ; but the Self, as 
Will, is capable of absolute causal action; and therefore of abso- 
lute responsibility. There seems no ethical objection to such a 
view ; but its scientific and metaphysical difficulties are sufficiently 
great. There are some who think that, in spite of Green’s brilliant 
discussion, it is not possible (in the present state of our knowl- 
edge) to combine the ethical advantages of Libertarianism and 
the scientific advantages of Determinism, as Green and Wundt 
attempt to do. 

The unsatisfactory discussion of Freedom is followed by an 
instructive and luminous analysis of that sand-heap of a term, 
“Conscience” (pp. 59 ff). Full justice is done to the fact, which 
English writers of the experiential or evolutionary school seem 
constitutionally incapable of recognizing,—that the gradual forma- 
tion of moral laws as conscious motives, implies throughout the 
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conception of something that ought to be ; and no mere history can 
account for this. 

In ch. ii. we come to the question, How may ethical theory as- 
certain and establish the “moral ends” which it is to formulate? 
The method is similar to that of Socrates and Aristotle (76). 
“The first problem is to answer the question, What ends are 
is little variation, even during long periods of time, in men’s 
judgments as to what shall be called moral; and within a given 
stage of moral development, these judgments are hardly less con- 
stant than those which deal with logical relations” (77). The 
results to which this leads are as follows. The object of the moral 
will cannot be my own self, or any peculiarly individual end ; and 
if not my own, then (with equal reason) not any other in dis- 
tinction from my own. Utilitarianism is only extended egoism 
(79). Altruism has ethical value (1) as a sign of character, (2) 
as a means to further ends, which are given by the Social Will. 
These originate in the common rational life of humanity; they 
react to elevate the individual “by producing new objective values 
or richer content through the creative force of the individual 
psychical life” (83). But moral life is not exhausted in social 
life; the ends of humanity transcend those of organized society 
(86). In fact, Wundt’s fundamental principle is a metaphysical 
one,—the most fundamental dynamic source of social and moral 
evolution consists in the constant striving of consciousness after 
a fuller realization of its life. Hence he speaks of “the inex- 
haustibility of the creative power of mind”; “its essential nature 
consists in its creative functions” (85). As soon as the signific- 
ance of this principle is grasped, the attitude taken by Wundt on 
most problems of ethical theory is seen to result from it. I cannot 
doubt that the principle is sound and of great importance. In 
neglecting it, English writers have neglected what is most funda- 
mental in the moral life. It appears, in a peculiar metaphysical 
setting, in the Ethics of Green and his followers. 

Passing by ch. iii. (“Moral Motives”), which includes an elab- 
orate discussion of the theory of punishment, we come in ch. iv. 
to a critical classification of moral “norms.” This is an ambigu- 
ous and unnecessary term, and the use of it facilitates a certain 
blurring of the distinction between moral laws (to be obeyed) 
and moral ideals (to be realized). With Wundt, “norms” are 
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practically equivalent to what English writers call moral laws (as 
distinct from the laws of the State), being based directly on the 
fundamental moral ends (150). The last part of the chapter is 
occupied with a discussion of Law in the political sense. Law 
is “the sum total of all those various subjective rights and duties 
which the moral will of society, the creator of law, ensures as 
rights to itself and its subordinate individual wills, in order to the 
fulfilment of certain purposes; and imposes as duties, in order to 
the protection of the rights in question” (178). The purposes 
here referred to go far beyond what is required for the mere 
maintenance of conditions necessary to the life of society. But 
Wundt has not the least intention of giving a “collectivist” turn 
to the conception, and seeking to identify the State, the creator 
of law, with the nation by a complete democracy. His ideal seems 
to be that of “paternal government” as exhibited at present on a 
great scale in the German Empire. And when in Part IV., ch. 
iii., he comes to deal with the State as “Financial and Economic 
Community,” as “Legai Community,” as “Social Unit,” as “Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Culture,” it is hard to see what 
place is left for the Individual Will; while the Social Will has 
disappeared behind the machinery of government. Wundt’s ideas 
on these subjects can hardly find a congenial home in the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. 

In his concluding chapter, the author works out in a very in- 
teresting way the conception of International Law, “which, ex- 
tending its influence far beyond its origin, is beginning to unite 
all civilized states into a higher form of legal community” (288). 
The essential difference between the international and the single 
community is that international law cannot get beyond the stage 
of international custom. It is impossible to conceive any social 
will of the international community controlling the individual will 
(289, 291, etc.). Hence it is the height of irrationality to take 
moral ideas, whose meaning lies entirely in their relation to the 
social will of an organized community, and use them as ready- 
made tests to settle complex questions of international action. 
‘Lnere can be little doubt that Wundt is right in looking to the 
development of what he calls the international commonwealth to 
put an end to war. Meanwhile, the fluctuating evolution of the 
commonwealth of nations is a source of grave perplexities and 


dangers. 
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The translators deserve the gratitude of all students and teach- 
ers of Ethics for making this valuable and suggestive work more 


accessible to English readers. 
S. H. MELLone. 
BeEcFast, IRELAND. 


AUFGABEN UND ZIELE DES MENSCHENLEBENS. Nach Vortragen 
gehalten in Volkshochschulverein zu Minchen von Dr. J. 
Unold. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1899. 


Several years ago Dr. Unold published a work, “Grundlegung 
fiir eine Moderne Praktisch-Ethische Lebensanschaung (Nat- 
ionale und Ideale Sittenlehre),” in which he attempted to answer 
the question, Is ethical conduct, and particularly, is an ethical 
education of the future citizens of a great commonwealth pos- 
sible on the basis of a purely scientific conception of the world 
and of life? The book did not receive the attention and recog- 
nition which it deserved. In the present volume the author makes 
another appeal to a larger public, and takes up the same problem 
in a series of seven lectures and an appendix, discussing the fol- 
lowing topics: Past and Present; The Age of Science, Life- 
Ideals; The Health and Efficiency of the Nation; The Highest 
Ends of Human Life; Eudemonism; Objections to Eudemon- 
ism; The Utilitarian Conception of Life; Outlines of a Future 
National Education. 

The thoughts which Dr. Unold expresses and the manner in 
which he expresses them, stamp him as a man of high ideals, 
practical common-sense, and literary taste. Both books are val- 
uable contributions to the solution of a highly important problem, 
and ought to find a wide circle of readers, particularly the last 
one, which is presented in such popular and interesting form as 
to make it intelligible to every sensible individual. The writer’s 
thought is somewhat as follows: 

The modern civilized nations are about to pass from the period 
of naive, instinctive activity, under the guidance of custom and 
authority, to a period in which they must govern their lives in 
accordance with reason and freedom, and realize their destiny 
with consciousness. In order to be able to do this, they must 
know the purposes or ends to be realized, and choose the proper 
means of realizing them. Supernatural revelation cannot ac- 
quaint the modern man and the modern nations with these ends 
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and their means ; scientific knowledge alone can do that. Natural 
science has discovered to us two fundamental laws of life, which 
are applicable to man as well as to other living beings: (1) pre- 
servation of the species or the whole, by preservation, adaptation, 
and propagation of individuals; (2) development of the whole 
into the greatest possible variety and efficiency by means of pur- 
poseful selection and heredity. History shows that this law of 
development also operates in the human world, that it produces a 
series of advancing civilized races and peoples, and, within 
these, progressive classes and callings, and, finally, a constantly 
increasing number of self-conscious, efficient personalities. This 
process of development we call perfection, and we find it taking 
five different directions: it is scientific-intellectual; economic- 
technical; political-social; literary-artistic; and religious-ethical. 
The ethical process of development we call the process of ennob- 
ling (Veredelung), and this has manifested itself in three ways: 
(1) as a process of humanization: the members of the civilized 
nations aim and ought to become complete, “whole” men; (2) 
as a process of individualization: these men aim and ought to 
become rational and noble, self-conscious and unique personali- 
ties; (3) as a process of socialization: these personalities aim and 
ought consciously and freely to combine into larger and smaller 
wholes, for the performance of their nearest and highest tasks. 

Religion virtually has the same end in view, the preservation 
and ennobiung of humanity, but there are essential differences 
between the Church and scientific ethics. The Church (the writer 
means Catholicism) has no understanding for the past and future 
development of civilized humanity; she still adheres to the false 
belief that men are and will forever remain children. The Church 
has not sufficient knowledge of and confidence in human intelli- 
gence, and therefore prefers to use external means (sumptuous 
service, ceremonies, prayers, Mary-worship, saint-worship) in 
order to realize the end to keep the individuals in her power. 
Moreover, ecclesiastical morality has a prepossession for the 
Oriental-ascetic conception of life and is therefore in constant 
danger of missing, nay, of opposing the ideal of humanity, the 
preservation and ennobling of the whole. The highest virtues of 
real Christian morality: poverty, continence, and obedience, 
would if universally followed, retard, nay, make impossible the 
preservation and progress of mankind. 

What we need in our day of universal suffrage and popular 
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representation, is a national ethical education on a scientific basis. 
We must arouse in all the sons and daughters of our people the 
knowledge and feeling that the progress and welfare of the whole 
depend essentially upon their thought and action. It must be 
made clear to them that unless they obey the laws and conditions 
of a proper individual and social life, they will degenerate, they 
will lose the power to carry on the process of civilization, and 
fail to realize the highest destiny of humanity. It was a mis- 
take of liberalism to leave the moral education of the young en- 
tirely in the hands of the Church. The result of this is that our 
citizens (in Germany) are not prepared for the free institutions 
which their fathers have won for them; they are ignorant of the 
duties and rights of the citizens, and of the problems of a great 
national state. It is no wonder, then, that our parliament is con- 
trolled by the masses, and that these are dominated by ecclesias- 
tical and secular demagogues. 

There should be moral instruction in the schools to supple- 
ment religious teaching. Of course, we should not merely con- 
tent ourselves, as do the French in their instruction morale et 
civique, as established in 1882, with praising the existing in- 
stitutions and inculcating a little popular morality in dull cate- 
chism form.* 

The first thing to do would be to present, in simple, intelligible 
form, a short survey of the development of civilization (e. g., in 
connection with Schiller’s “Das eleusische Fest” and “Der Spaz- 
iergang”’; description of the four stages: hunting and fishing; 
herding; agriculture; industry; and of their characteristics by 
means of objects, customs, and institutions; history of civiliza- 
tion of the last few centuries in general outline). It would not 
be hard to show in this way the progress of humanity and the 
end which is realized. The instructor would then, by a study of 
concrete examples in the organic world call attention to the two 
great laws of life, which we have already mentioned; he would 
show that they hold for human beings, and draw their necessary 
consequences. All these exercises would have to be adapted to the 





*The author quotes a passage from one of these books, written for girls: 
Mme. H. Massy, “Notions de morale et d’ education civique:” “Ought 
one to love one’s enemies?” “Yes.” “Ought we to love the Prussians 
also?” “First, let them give back Alsace-Lorraine, and then we will see 
whether we can forgive them.” 
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intelligence of the pupils of our middle schools. Afterwards the 
instruction would assume the following form: 

(a) Practice or instruction in the Proper and Efficient, Indi- 
vidual and Social Life. (1) Private Hygiene: aims to make the 
individual healthy in body and mind, strong and skillful, temper- 
ate and efficient. (2) Private Economics: aims to make him 
capable in his calling, moderate and rational in the acquisition and 
consumption of commodities. (3) Public or National Hygiene: 
points out the conditions of a healthy and efficient national life, 
e. g., family life, military efficiency, action, contentment, unity, 
etc. (4) National Economics: considers historically and ethic- 
ally that form of production and distribution which is normal, 
just, and most conducive to the efficiency and welfare of the 
nation, in agriculture, trade. and commerce. 

(b) Ethics, or the Instruction in the Noble and Beautiful, Just 
and Rational Individual and Social Life. (5) Instruction in 
Good Manners: aims at decency and dignity in personal bearing, 
mutual respect and considerateness, first, by means of external 
rules, then, by producing the corresponding inner disposition. 
(6) Ethics (in the higher and true sense) has as its aim: self- 
respect, self-control, and self-perfection; consciousness and ver- 
acity, honesty and justice, benevolence and humanity, i. e., the 
development of free and noble personalities. (7) Instruction in 
National Law: aims not only to inculcate the existing law and 
its practical-ethical foundation, but also seeks to arouse in the 
pupils the sense of justice and the feeling of duty. (8) Na- 
tional Politics: considers the problems and duties of the civilized 
state towards its citizens, as well as of the free citizen towards 
the state, to the end of producing just and moral institutions. 
(9) Instruction in Humanity: aims to develop the notion of 
“humanity” in a twofold sense. It strives to develop in the indi- 
vidual the specifically human qualities (reason, moral feeling, 
noble and strong character) ; and deals with the duties and prob- 
lems of individuals and peoples with respect to the preservation 
and progress of humanity as a whole. 

Few persons will find fault in these days with the ideal of con- 
duct which Dr. Unold sets up. Objections will, however, be urged 
by some, first, against his general proposition to teach ethics in the 
schools in separate courses, and then to the plan which he pre- 
sents for practical application. There are many who, though 
deeply appreciating the need of moral training, do not believe 
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that the ideal can be realized except by the church, or at any rate 
on the basis of religion. It is hard, however, to discover any 
good reasons in support of their position. The fact that we 
have not yet developed a satisfactory system of moral instruction 
—if that is a fact—is no proof that none can be developed. The 
only way to solve the problem is to make an attempt to solve it, 
and to learn by experiment. The object is, of course, not to do 
away with religious instruction, but to leave this to the church 
and family, and to supplement it in the public schools by moral 
instruction. Perhaps we can learn something in this regard from 
the Ethical Culture Sunday-schools, which instead of denying 
the possibility of non-religious moral instruction on a priori 
grounds, are making an honest effort to solve the problem, and 
are, in my humble opinion, meeting with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. 
FRANK THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


PoLitics AND THE Morat Law. By Gustav Ruemelin, Late 
Chancellor of the University of Tiibingen. Translated from the 
German by Rudolf Tombo, Jr. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Frederick W. Holls. The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1901. 


The editor is unquestionably right in regarding Professor Rue- 
melin’s address, delivered at Tiibingen seventeen years ago, as “a 
notable and important contribution” to one branch of the science 
of ethics. Possibly its chief importance lies in the fact that it is 
a defence of the view that politics, i. e., the conduct of public af- 
fairs, is not subject to the laws of morality recognized in private 
life, by a man whose moral earnestness is as manifest as his capac- 
ity for lucid statement is rare. He stigmatizes the teachings of 
Macchiavelli as infamous, and condemns the so-called Jesuit 
maxim that the end justifies the means. He rejoices in noticing 
“in public affairs an increasing tendency toward nobler ends.” 
It is always, in his judgment, “a most deplorable instance of con- 
flicting duties, when the law of political necessity thrusts aside the 
recognized and ordinary standard of right.” And he maintains 
that the politician should act under the very highest sense of 
moral obligation, even when his duty to the state necessitates 
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breach of good faith, cruelty, deceit and falsehood in dealing 
with other nations. 

But he is convinced that neither the law of love nor the law 
of justice is applicable to the state. “The state has no parents 
to honor, it takes no marriage vow which it might violate.” It 
must punish murder by killing and is compelled for self-preserva- 
tion to raise millions for the purpose of procuring the most ef- 
fective instruments of death. It must “covet houses and fields.” 
“The state must endeavor to anticipate even a threatened blow 
with an energetic counter-stroke.” The citizens of one state “may 
rejoice over the weakening of a neighboring state and may be 
impelled to derive a selfish advantage therefrom, nay, even to 
strike an aggressive blow.” “Altruism is the gospel of the citi- 
zen, self-preservation that of the state.” The state is neither 
subject to the golden rule nor to the law of justice as applicable 
to private morality. It is “unending and sufficient to itself,” hav- 
ing an independent principle for the guidance of its action. Con- 
sequently there should be no misplaced moral sensitiveness. 
“Where it is allowable to take life, it cannot be improper merely 
to deceive.”” It would be folly not to make use of spies, bribery 
and corruption. 

In a note, Mr. Holls cites as an instance of “the provocation of 
war which is regarded as inevitable” the notorious conduct of 
Bismarck in precipitating the Franco-Prussian war, and suggests 
that impartial history in recording the means to which he resorted 
will not fail to take into account his real object, the unification 
of Germany. In another note, he refers to England’s repeated 
promises to evacuate Egypt which were not made to be kept and 
to Bismarck’s disregard for the Treaty of Prague in the case of 
Schleswig, as showing how the expediency of a state may neces- 
sitate a breach of good faith. For the justification of warfare in 
general from the religious point of view, Mr. Holls thinks that 
Luther’s pamphlet, “Can Soldiers be Christians?” is unsurpassed 
to this day. From Mr. Spencer Wilkinson’s “War and Policy,” 
he quotes a sentence that friends of peace as well as apologists 
of war have good reason to ponder: “Even when armies and fleets 
are not employed, their existence and the possibility of their use 
constantly influence the action of governments.” 

The reviewer cannot share Mr. Holls’ confidence that this 
book will help to put pending controversies upon a correct theo- 
retical basis. Professor Ruemelin’s arguments rest upon as- 
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sumptions that he does not attempt to prove and that are yet far 
from being self-evident. Is it true that each state is a law unto 
itself, exists for its own sake, is unending? History records the 
death of many a state, and unmistakably points to disregard for 
the legitimate interests of other nations as a frequent cause of 
decay and dissolution. Is it true that the relations between cor- 
porate bodies are so different from those obtaining between in- 
dividuals as to place the former beyond the pale of moral obliga- 
tions recognized as applying to the latter? That a state cannot 
marry another state is a mere quibble. The question is whether 
nations may sustain to one another relations that render it possi- 
ble for them to show truthfulness, fidelity, equity and kindness 
as well as the opposite of these qualities. That a nation must 
covet territory, kill criminals and send forth armies, are all 
gratuitous assertions. It is difficult to see any “coveting” in self- 
imposed taxation; if a people steals its neighbor’s land, greed is 
likely to be the motive, but there is no necessity for it; society is 
not obliged to slay its perverts, it may protect itself in other ways; 
whether war is a necessary and legitimate occupation of a civil- 
ized people may, in spite of Luther, be gravely doubted. Is it, 
finally, a correct social theory that makes altruism the gospel of 
the individual, and self-preservation the only principle to be re- 
cognized by a political organization? In the case of the indi- 
vidual, the legitimate desire for self-preservation is not thwarted 
but aided by an intelligent regard for the welfare of others. 
Neither do egoism and altruism appear to be mutually exclusive 
and hostile principles in the management of public affairs. 

One asks with some concern what must be the ultimate effect 
upon private morality of this view which differs from that as- 
cribed to the Jesuits chiefly in substituting the state for the church, 
and from that of Macchiavelli in nothing that is essential. It 
must be reassuring to many a corporation whose gospel is that of 
self-preservation to reflect that since it cannot honor father and 
mother nor take unto itself a wife, it need not bother about moral 
obligations. If good and thoughtful men by this sophistry are 
led to look upon cruel and unfair, dishonest and deceitful practices 
as proper and necessary in the conduct of the people’s business, 
are not weak and thoughtless men, with such examples before 
them, likely to resort to the same methods to preserve their own 
little lives? More than apologetics of this kind do we need prac- 
tical suggestions as to how those principles of morality, at least, 
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that have found recognition in society may be applied to inter- 
national relations. John Stuart Mill’s advice that treaties be 
made for a definite period only and so as not to bind unborn gen- 
erations seems more timely and worthy of acceptation than Pro- 
fessor Ruemelin’s thesis that political necessity may thrust aside 
the recognized standard of right. Man does not exist for the 
sake of the state, but the state, like every other institution, for the 
sake of man, and it admits of little doubt that that state best serves 
the interests of humanity, whose intellectual and moral excellence 
reveals itself not only in the lives of its members but in all its 


corporate activities as well. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


ScHooL MANAGEMENT AND MEtHops oF INstRucTION. By G. 
Collar, B. A., B. Sc., and C. W. Crook, B. A., B. Sc. Pp. viii, 
336. 3s.6d. Macmillan. 


This handy little volume has received the tmprimatur of the 
Cambridge experts—Mr. Oscar Browning and Dr. Fletcher— 
and its inclusion in Macmillan’s series of Manuals for Teachers 
is in itself a sufficient guarantee that there is no jerry-building in 
its construction. To pursue the metaphor, it is “replete with 
every modern convenience.” It speaks in duly respectful terms 
of the latest developments in psychology, and has made a success- 
ful effort to conceal from view the distasteful technicalities of 
that subject, while applying without fear or prejudice its broad 
and important principles. The treatment of school organization 
is deliberately limited to that of elementary schools, and the 
authors express the hope that teachers in every grade of school 
will find the volume useful to them in their labors. I think that 
tnis pious aspiration is fulfilled. The secondary school-master 
may pass over with a sniff the chapters that deal with matter 
typified by “the fat cat sat on the mat.” He may scoff at 
schedules, stock books, at registers and fee books, and the multi- 
tudinous apparatus of school record required by a despotic Board 
of Education. But with all due deference to his indifference, I 
do not think any assistant master will be the worse for carefully 
looking into these details; for, although he may never have occa- 
sion to deal at first hand with these devices for filling up the spare 
time of the teacher, there is much in them from which he may 
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learn something. They may be looked upon as highly specialized 
appliances for saving labor, and whilst the human temperament is 
what it is, he may be naturally expected to avail himself without 
stint of every opportunity of reducing his clerical work to a min- 
imum. In addition, they represent the educational ideals of the 
last twenty years, which are even beginning to influence not only a 
Department of State, but the teachers themselves. But after all, 
are our ideals any the better or even the newer because a Board 
of Education has adopted them? To take as a single instance, the 
question of discipline. “The best reward for a child should be 
his teacher’s praise, his frown the worst punishment.” Just so; 
but how far is this counsel of perfection removed from the 
Micio’s opinions in the “Adelphi” of Terence: 


“Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
retinere satius esse credo, quam metu’” ? 


And again: “The lesson should afford pleasurable excitement 
combined with mental effort ;’ good questions require “a sympa- 
thetic and stimulating manner.” Is this much more than a 
free translation of the remark of Socrates: “guyj dé Biatov oddév 
Eupovov paOnna.’’ Of course we must admit, and rejoice to admit, 


that we tend more and more to regard education as a means to 
an end; we see at last with Herodotus, that: xoxéew d@ yp7 
Ravtos ypypatos thy tedevtiy xi axofjeetat. But there! there is little 
under the sun that is new. 


Nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud quam quod fuit ante, 


and then Ovid crystallizes our intellectual conservatism in a sen- 
tence— 
morique 
Desinere illud idem. 


Yes! we must welcome with sincerity every effort to bring those 
who train our youth into touch with the best that has received 
articulate expression on the subject of education. And from a 
first and cursory perusal of this book we can see that the real 
enthusiasm of men like Quick still lives among us. Behind the 
sober, sane, and stimulating suggestions in these pages must lie a 
real devotion to ideals, the outward and visible sign of a veritable 
renaissance. 

The chapters, forming the bulk of the book, which deal 
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seriatim with the various items of the school curriculum, contain 
little that is novel or lending itself to criticism. The authors are 
“safe” in their methods. But the general handling of the subjects 
is hardly as broad and as forceful as would be the case if each 
subject had been handed over to an expert. I am, of course, 
blaming the book for not being what it is not—on the lines, say, 
of Spencer’s “Aims and Practice of Teaching.” To illustrate 
what I mean, let us take the “inexpertness” which heads a section 
Euclid v. non-Euclidean Geometry. Here the authors have 
clearly no conception that with the phrase “non-Euclidean” is con- 
noted geometries such as the hyperbolic of Lobachevsky, the sin- 
gle elliptic of Clifford and Klein, and double elliptic (or spherical) 
of Riemann. All the authors apparently mean by non-Euclidean 
systems is such presentations of the subject as do not follow Eu- 
clid’s order. They suggest that the use of logarithms should be 
taught in the arithmetic course, and not practically confined to 
trigonometry. A sensible suggestion ; but surely, in the secondary 
schools at any rate, logarithmic tables are used in the physical and 
chemical laboratory, which would seem to imply that the use of 
tables is known at an early stage of the mathematical course. And 
how futile is such a statement as the following: “In the higher 
forms of secondary schools this branch (conics) should be 
included, the chief properties of the curves being taught either 
through geometrical conics or analytical geometry.” How else 
would the authors propose to teach it? And why not by both? 
“It is also advisable to give the senior pupils of such schools an 
introduction to the calculus.” Surely this advice is supererog- 
atory. It cannot interest the teacher in the primary school, and it 
is useless to the mathematical master in a secondary school. 

The remarks of the authors on physical exercises are wise. 
They condemn military drill as an incomplete system of physical 
training. As for the advantage of music as an adjunct to drill, 
while I admit that it is helpful in the production of that exact 
rhythm of movement which makes drill “so attractive to the spec- 
tator,” I am doubtful whether the pupil gets the best of the bar- 
gain. I find that it has a soothing effect which gradually disposes 
the boy to the minimum of exertion, or, to put it another way, the 
movements become too automatic; the boy is able to think of 
something else, and naturally avails himself, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, of his opportunity. That is my own experience, and although 
music is valuable in teaching new exercises, and as a change and 
Vol. XII—No., 2 18 
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a treat to the boys, | do not advocate its use as part and parcel of 
the daily exercises. There is nothing more difficult to detect than 
slackness in drill, for it can be carried to a fine art. The Appendix 
to the chapter on Physical Training contains a series of breathing 
exercises, of the value of which it is difficult to speak too emphat- 
ically. If it were possible to secure the regular performances of 
such exercises as the child gets out of bed in the morning and in 
front of the open window, we should hear less of the 
adenoid growths which seem to be becoming more and more 
common. Before having recourse to the surgeon, I should advise 
every parent to see that these exercises are gone through by the 
patient for a few months. It is worth a trial, it can do no harm, 
and may save the knife. I have not noticed that the authors say 
anything about defective sight. Just as the adenoids with their 
concomitants of deafness and dullness are responsible for many an 
imposition and many despdiring tears, so the teacher is often led 
to put down to inattention or naughtiness what is really caused by 
defective sight. The evil has assumed considerable dimensions 
in Germany, where it is realized that great dissipation of mental 
energy accompanies prolonged strain in the effort to codrdinate 
the ocular muscles. From 40 to 50 per cent. of the children in 
American high schools are said to have abnormal vision. And if 
we pass from the defective 10 per cent. of the lower schools to the 
88 per cent. in the German universities—well, we can only think 
o1 the doctrine of the inheritance of acquired characteristics with 
a shudder. The matter must receive consideration from those 
who care for the well-being of the race. More attention must be 
paid by the publishers of text-books and atlases to the thickness, 
shape and height of the letters, the approach, “leading”’ or inter- 
lineage, and length of the lines. Dr. Cohn, an expert who has 
paid great attention to the subject, suggests that all books not 
conforming to the measurements given herewith shall be placed 
on an Index expurgatorius. Minimum height of letters, .06 inch; 
minimum thickness, .o1 in.; least space between lines, .1 in.; 
letters not less than .03 in. apart; no line to contain more than 60 
letters or to be over 4 inches in length. It may be that in years to 
come, these details will be of more importance than reams of 
suggestions as to how the child is to be brought to the stage at 
which he recognizes that “the fat cat sat on the mat.” 

But manuals such as that under notice, if in the hands of the 
elementary teachers of this country, will certainly attune the minds 
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of their readers to further study and investigation of the princi- 
ples and laws that govern their professional methods. I confess 
to not finding a dull page in the book. I have but one harsh word 
to say of it and its authors. They should be sentenced to make 


indexes for the rest of their natural lives. 
W. J. GREENSTREET. 


MARLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 


ATONEMENT AND Personality. By R. C. Moberly, D. D. 
London: John Murray, 1901. Pp. xxviii. 418. 


Dr. Moberly endeavors in this work to re-state the doctrine of 
the Atonement in such a way as to bring it more into harmony 
with the ethical spirit which is permeating recent theology. For 
this purpose he investigates in a very admirable way the ethical 
conceptions or elements involved in the notion of atonement, con- 
ceptions such as punishment, penitence, forgiveness, vicarious 
suffering. His re-statement of the doctrine is based, however, 
on an unquestioning acceptance of the traditional doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, and makes the ethical process, in 
which atonement essentially consists, depend for its possibility 
upon the truth of the ontological mysteries set forth in these doc- 
trines. In spite of Dr. Moberly’s very evident earnestness, can- 
dor, and patient reflection, this unhappy combination of ethics 
and metaphysics in theology seems only to illustrate once more 
the result of putting new wine into old wine-skins. The strain 
put upon the traditional doctrines is more than they can bear. 

It would be impossible in a brief space to do justice to Dr. 
Moberly’s argument as a whole. For it is only fair to say that, 
within the limits of his presuppositions, Dr. Moberly has gone to 
work in no narrow spirit, but has striven to attain a large and 
coherent conception of the doctrine of the Atonement both in 
itself and in its various relations. But while there is much that 
calls for detailed examination, it must suffice here to illustrate 
what has just been said to be the radical defect of the work, by 
stating briefly the central part of the argument. In analyzing the 
conception of penitence Dr. Moberly argues that a true penitence 
for sin is possible only in so far as the sinner rises above his sin. 
Perfect penitence, then, would seem to be possible only for one 
who is also sinless (an inference, by the way, which is open to 
obvious criticism, and which Dr. Moberly can hardly be said to 
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defend with success). For sinners, on the other hand, only an 
approximation to it is possible, unless they can somehow partici- 
pate in a perfection not their own; since for man as man sinless 
perfection is not possible. It is only in Christ, the incarnate Son of 
God, that sinless perfection, and therefore a perfect penitence, is 
possible originally and directly. Now atonement for sin is realized 
in and through perfect penitence for sin. Thus the possibility and 
reality of a full and perfect atonement is grounded on the fact of 
Christ’s Incarnation. More particularly, it is grounded on the 
dual nature of Christ, for it is through his humanity that he can 
take upon himself the burden of human sin, and through his 
divinity that he is capable of a sinless and perfect penitence. 
Summary as this statement of the main argument is, it may 
serve to indicate the bearing of the following criticism. The 
traditional doctrine of Christ’s nature makes it impossible for 
Dr. Moberly to entertain the thought that Christ was in any real 
sense capable of sin. On the other hand, the very existence of 
that perfect penitence, upon which the whole argument turns, 
depends upon this, that Christ really entered into the meaning of 
human temptation, was in fact himself really tempted. Hence the 
argument is involved in a hopeless dilemma between real temp- 
tation to sin, on the one hand, and essential inability to sin, on 
the other. Dr. Moberly’s own language sufficiently shows the 
extremity to which the argument is reduced. For he tries every 
turn of phrase to describe “this strange, dim, vision or idea [in 
Christ’s mind] of a possibility” [of sin], which was “not really 
possible,” yet whose rejection required “a stupendous act or 
energy of victorious moral goodness” (p. 106). There could 
hardly be a more convincing evidence of the unhappy influence 
exercised upon theology by the metaphysics of the creeds than is 
afforded by a single passage such as this, with its urgent appeal 
for our reverence and awe on behalf of a manifest unreality. 
Although in the main scheme of his argument Dr. Moberly is 
fatally hampered by his unquestioning acceptance of the dogmas 
of ecclesiastical metaphysics, his work in almost every other 
respect calls for high praise. The scheme of the argument within 
its limits is carefully and systematically developed, the exposition 
isclear,the criticism of opposing or defective views is scrupulously 
fair and always ready to recognize the measure of truth they may 
possess. As already said, the analysis of the ethical elements in 
the religious doctrine is an admirable feature of the work. 
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Against these merits, however, it is necessary to put one rather 
conspicuous defect, viz., the total absence of reference to, and 
presumably of acquaintance with, modern theology outside this 
country. The defect, no doubt, is only too common in Anglican 
theology, but it is not easily excused in a work of this order. The 
reader receives not one hint, for instance, that the greatest work 
in dogmatics since Schleiermacher has this very doctrine of the 
Atonement for its theme. Our author’s apparent lack of acquain- 
tance with the work of Ritschl and his school is the more to be 
regretted, because their work exhibits a far more thorough and 
consistent development of what is best in Dr. Moberly’s book; 
that is to say, their work shows what an ethical theology can be 
when it is freed from its bondage to an alien metaphysics. 


Henry BARKER. 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


A History or Potitics. By Edward Jenks, M. A., Reader in 
"Law to the University of Oxford, etc. London: J. M. Dent, 

1900. Pp. vi., 164. 

This is one of the Temple Primers published at Aldine House. 
It is a history of political action and not of political speculation. 
Mr. Jenks has done similar work before in his “Law and Politics 
in the Middle Ages.” But this Primer is more popular in 
form, and the subject is not elaborated in detail. Beginning with 
an introductory chapter on Types of Society, the author proceeds 
to trace the origin and development of the institutions of govern- 
ment from the savage state through the patriarchal stage to the 
modern form. The matter of the book is prevented in an attrac- 
tive way and is well arranged. Mr. Jenks displays a wide knowl- 
edge; though at times he is inclined to make too sweeping asser- 
tions. For example he asserts that “Morality is the result, not 
the cause of social amelioration” (p. 27). It would be truer to 
say that they are mutually cause and effect of each other. Moral- 
ity tends to social amelioration, and the latter prepares the way 
for a higher morality. The Primer is however an excellent one, 
and there is appended to it a useful list of authorities. It ought 
to be read along with Sir Frederick Pollock’s “Introduction to the 


History of the Science of Politics.” 
W. F. Trotter. 


EDINBURGH. 
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Tue Laws or Law. By T. Baty, B.C. L. (Oxon), of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Effingham Wilson, 1900. 
Pp. 40. 


The author’s object in this Essay is threefold:—(1) to demon- 
strate the difference in meaning of the term “law” as it is used in 
the physical and moral sciences respectively; (2) to indicate the 
scope of a science of law which shall not be a mere classification 
of the relations with which law deals; (3) to ascertain the main 
features of this science. The writer contends as against the 
“analytic school” of jurists that it is futile to start with a defini- 
tion of law. He seems on right ground here. Such a definition 
ought to come at the end rather than at the beginning of the 
science of jurisprudence. The main part of the Essay is devoted 
to a classification and arrangement of the subject matter of law. 
Mr. Baty holds that duties and not rights are the objects of law, 
and adopts as his classification the principal courses of conduct 
affected by law, e. g., religion, organizations, etc. The treatment 
is however too brief and of too technical a nature to call for 
notice here. It may be mentioned that Mr. Baty writes clearly 
and concisely. 

W. F. Trorrer. 

EpDINBURGH. 
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